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degenerated from its original heroic and mys- 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. terious tone into the qmamabin weiiallon 

P. Terentii Afri Comedie Sex, ex editione| of the affairs of ordinary mortals: and, in fact, 
T. F. G. Reinhardt. With explanatory)|some traces of this disposition to descend may 
Notes by D. B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Mas- | be found in Euripides, and furnished material 
ter of Archbishop Sandys’ German School, | for accusation against the less eminent Agathon. 
Hawkshead. London, 1837. Priestley. _| In this new style of drama there was one im. 
Iv is not long since we endeavoured to give| portant omission — that of the chorus, which, 
our readers some slight idea of comedy as it) ‘‘ sublato jure nocendi,” no longer amused its 
existed in the time of Aristophanes. We are | delighted hearers with its poetical vagaries and 
now called upon to view this branch of the , fantastical conceits. It was now that Menander 
drama in an entirely altered shape, closely re-|¢ame forth: we have no one play of his re- 
sembling the appearance that it has worn in /™aiuing, and but few fragments ; but they are 
modern times. It may, perhaps, not prove an enough to fill us with the deepest regret for 
uninstructive or tedious employment to attempt the loss we have ‘sustained in the destruction 
to trace the changes which comedy underwent |0f those master-pieces, which have been pro- 
before it arrived at the pleasing form which it nounced by those of old (and where shall we 
has assumed in the works of the elegant and, find better critics ?) inimitable. With the ex- 
gentlemanly Terence. As it was our object, ception of these detached passages, and a few 
in the number we have already alluded to, to more of other poets, which have been preserved 
shew the political and satirical character of the |by being quoted in more fortunate prose writers, 
Aristophanic productions, we trust there is no the comedies of Plautus and Terence, derived, 
occasion for us to enter into any further dis-'@8 was nearly the whole of the Roman litera- 
cussion on the licentious and democratical na- | ture, from the Greek, alone enable us to form 
ture of the old comedy. When, in the course @ just notion of the plot and language of these 
of events, the government of Athens became later productions. Both of these authors selected 
converted into a species of oligarchy, the free- the writers of the new comedy for their models, 
dom and liberty of satire, which were not merely |t0 which they bear the same or even closer 
allowed, but absolutely cherished, in former @ffinity than the adaptations of the French vau- 
times, as might naturally be expected, ceased devilles, so plentiful in the present day, do to 
to find favour in the eye of the authorities; their originals. The old comedy was so pecu- 
and, accordingly, an edict was issued to forbid liarly Attic, and so deeply rooted in its native 
the introduction by name of any individual S0il, that it was found impossible to transplant 
whomsoever upon the stage: it was under this it, and it withered immediately in a nearly 
trifling restriction that the dramatists began to Solitary attempt made by Nevius to naturalise 
engage in what is called the middle comedy. !¢. among the Roman people. The Romans, 
This slight alteration, however, was clearly not unlike the mercurial Athenians, were unable 
likely to produce any real benefit ; for, as the to see their losses and defeats made the subject 
name of the personage against whom the of jesting and ridicule. Their extreme sensi- 
malicious and witty shafts of the satirist were | bility to the slightest disgrace, and their super- 
aimed was by no means one of his chief cha- stitious veneration for their country and its 
racteristics, the audience, who were keenly glory, could not permit them to look upon any 
alive to the smallest allusion, could never fail Of their institutions travestied or held up to 
of seeing the follies and absurdities attributed laughter; and, in the words of an elegant 
to the unhappy object of the poet's dislike Writer, ‘‘ when the Roman people were seri- 
through the flimsy veil of a fictitious appella-| ously offended, the Tarpeian rock, and not the 
tion. This state of things lasted but for a short Stage, was the spot selected for their vengeance.” 
time: finding the facilities of abuse by no means , The new comedy, however, as founded upon the 
lessened by their late regulations, the rulers of Common propensities of mankind, was more uni- 
the Athenians put a complete stop to the con- , Versal in its application, and accordingly obtain- 
genial amusement of the populace by absolutely |¢d no slight degree of popularity in its migra- 
and unconditionally forbidding the employment tion towards the west. It may be considered 
of any personal remarks whatsoever. ‘The very 28 the parent of all European comedies of the 
essence of the performance being thus abstract- Present age: the early Spanish dramas, and 
ed, the satirical drama sank for ever ; the poet, those of Ariosto, were constructed upon this 
being no longer able to catch the exciting Same principle; and in the time of Randolph and 
events of the passing time, and weave them ur early comedians, it was considered as a 
into the materials of his piece, was forced to Mark of excellence to have attained a resem- 
have recourse to the common incidents and ad- blance to the Roman Terence. An addition 
veutures of domestic life; and from this source ™ade by Terence himself to the production of 
alone were drawn the subjects and characters Menander, was the interweaving of a second 
of the new comedy. This species differed so Plot; but whether this is an improvement or 
much from those immediately preceding, that 20t, has been disputed. On the one side it is 
by some it is not regarded as. belonging to the contended that the chief intrigue of the piece 
comic genius; and it is thought that comedy admits of being agreeably relieved and varied 
never revived from this last fatal blow, but by @ slight digression, and that the mind 
that the representations which followed under derives more amusement from a skilful inter- 
the same name were, in fact, derived from tra- mixture of incidents and purposes, than from a 
gédy, which, no longer single unsustained action. On the other side 
‘« Presenting Thebes or Pelop’s line, it is argued, that there is great danger of the 

Or the tale of Troy divine,” \underplot weakening the attractions of the 


principal characters, by diverting the atten- 
tion too long; that the activity and live- 
liness of the whole may be seriously injured 
by a complicity of interests ; and that, if the 
subordinate agents be made at all too pro- 
minent, the power of each plot is very much 
diminished. These last arguments, however, 
we can scarcely understand as condemning an 
underplot, abstractedly considered, but as point. 
ing out the awkward results arising from an 
injudicious blending of intrigues; and it will 
scarcely be disputed but that these expected 
evils may spring from bad management: it 
seems, however, to us, that, under skilful di- 
rection, a second intrigue may be productive 
of increased interest. Whether Terence has 
been happy in his arrangement is another 
question, and one which has been variously 
decided. Every reader in this case must judge 
for himself. The characters introduced in 
these pieces, and their respective offices, are 
uniformly of the same species, and can, perhaps, 
in no way be more concisely and accurately 
described than in the poet’s own words :— 


** Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Parasitum edacem, gloriosum militem 5 
Puerum supponi, falli per servum senem, 


Amare, odisse, suspicari. 

This is, it must be confessed, but a small round 
of personages to figure in the innumerable 
scenes that so long delighted an Athenian and 
Roman audience ; but, in spite of these limited 
means, Terence has animated these invariable 
shadows with so much delicacy of sentiment 
and reality of feeling, that the attention of the 
reader is never wearied by the sameness of the 
succession, and the identity of the characters is 
lost in the peculiar and distinctive shades of 
colouring, distributed with so much art and 
discernment. ‘The one great objection which 
has been brought against Terence, from the 
time of Cesar to the present day, gig:deficiency 
in the vis comica, the faculty of drawing those 
ludicrous and humorous pictures which are 
supposed to be essential to a true comedy. 


«* Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deesse, Terenti.” 


There are, notwithstanding, in our opinion, 
more passages and situations In our poet, 
which are capable of exciting the more ris- 
ible emotions, than are genet posed : 
at any rate, if the annual péffermiances at 
Westminster may be considered as evidence, 
there is never any lack of laughter on those 
festive occasions. The attribute from which 
our poet derives the greater part of his laurels 
is the ‘* ineffabilis amcenitas,”’ the indescribable 
easiness and delicacy of language, which run in 
so smooth and continuous a flow through the 
whole ofhis works. While he carefully guards, 
on the one hand, against soaring into the more 
majestic and declamatory strain of tragedy, he 
is equally distant from degenerating into low 
and farcical expressions ; so that, skilfully con- 
ducted between the two extremes, the style is 
sustained in a manner at once conversational 
and dignified. It is in this point that he most 
completely carries away the palm from Plautus, 
whose coarse, and often vulgar language be- 
trays the company with whom he was used to 
associate, and the nature of the audience whom 





it was his endeavour to please. The com. 
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parison between these two comedians has been 
so often drawn, that it is needless to attempt it 
here; all the distinctions, however, that are 
conceived to exist, may be nearly summed up 
when it is said that Plautus is meant for the 
stage, and Terence for the closet: the one 
caricaturing and distorting his truly comic cha- 
racters; while the other, never ‘ o’erstepping 
the modesty of nature,’’ adheres to truth in his 
smallest details. Our limits begin to warn us 
that it is now time to turn our attention to the 
edition immediately before us. It is construct- 
ed upon the same principle as the edition of 
Anthon’s Horace, which we had occasion some 
time back to mention favourably. The text 
has already been approved of, and the notes 
and remarks seem carefully and judiciously 
selected from the old commentators; the ori- 
ginal matter, also, is well adapted to the pur- 
poses of instruction. We think, however, 
that, on the whole, the explanations are too 
profuse; for, though it may seem rather 
strange, it has always been our opinion that 
the road to learning may be rendered too 
smooth and easy. Habits of industry and re- 
flection, the most valuable acquirements of the 
classical scholar, are not likely to be engendered 
where every seeming and fancied difficulty may 
be removed by turning over a few pages. By 
@ constant custom of application to explanatory 
notes the mind becomes afraid to trust to its 
own resources ; and, if the student is used to let 
another always think for him, he will in time 
be unable, though he require it, to think for 
himself. We are aware that, to the solitary 
reader, without some assistance, the perusal of 
many authors is impossible: the excess of 
notes is the only fault we complain of ; and, as 
we said before, we think in many places of this 
edition the remarks are somewhat supereroga- 
tory. With this drawback, which to many, 
however, will seem an advantage, we heartily 
recommend Dr. Hickie's labours to those who 
desire to drink of this well of Latin undefiled. 








The Hussar, By the Author of “ The Su- 
baltern.” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. 
Colburn. 

Tuis is a simple, unaffected, and true story, 

the life of one Serjeant Landsheit, now an 

inmate of Chelsea Hospital, and under the 
spiritual care of its worthy chaplain. Having, 
from time to time, like Othello to Desdemona, 
communicated the history of his adventures to 

Mr. Gleig, the latter found them strange and 

interesting enough to be woven into this nar- 

rative; and with him we pass from Germany 
to England, and thence to various lands—Sicily, 
the West Indies, South America, Portu 

Spain, &c. &c. and listen with pleasure to all 

the old soldier's reminiscences. Of their qua- 

lity, the following selections will serve to afford 

a sufficient idea to our readers. 

‘* My reader is nat, perhaps, aware that there 
is a regulation in the Russian army, which pro- 
hibits any woman, whether married or not, 
from accompanying a body of troops upon 
foreign or active service. So rigid, indeed, are 
the Muscovites on this head, that, at the period 
of which I am speaking, the wife of a field- 
officer having been detected in her husband's 
quarters disguised as a page, she was sent home 
with ignominy, and he reduced to the ranks. 
It was, of course, impossible for Elizabeth's 
suitor to hide that fact from his mistress, 
because the occurrence took place in St. Helier, 
and the whole island rang with it. But, being 
master of her affections, he persuaded her to 
believe that, provided they could contrive to 
get her removed from Guernsey in one of her 





gal, | 


father’s schooners, it would be easy enough,| of mustaches. The king gazed at him for some 
when at sea,.to pick her up, and hide her in time, and then demanded, ‘ What country. 
the Russian transport. Accordingly, the poor;man are you?’ ‘A Hungarian,’ replied 
girl consented to fix the day for the wedding ; Forksh, whose name being rendered into Eng. 
which was celebrated with all solemnity accord. lish, signifies a wolf. ‘ All excellent soldiers 
ing to the rites of the established church, and the Hungarians,’ cried the king,—‘ all excellent 
toasted by myself, and a crowd of her friends soldiers ;’ and then,.as if attracted by the pecu- 
besides, with great zeal after supper. About liar curl of the man’s mustaches, he put forth 
a week had passed in marriage festivities, when | his hand and began gently to twist one of them. 
the Russians were ordered to embark ; and the It is impossible to say what motive could have 
bride was reduced to the necessity of making actuated Forksh, for he never gave a satis. 
her own arrangements for the purpose of not factory account of it; but the king had hardly 
being separated from her husband. At his! seized his mustache, when he made a sort of 
suggestion, she sent all her property, amount. snap, like a dog, at the royal hand, which was 
ing to some hundred pounds, all her clothes, |instantly withdrawn. In my life I never wit- 
trinkets, and valuables of every description, to|nessed such a scene. The whole parade was 
his ship; while she herself, with a stock of convulsed with laughter, in which, after his 
apparel barely sufficient for a few days’ wear-| first surprise, nobody joined more heartily than 
ing, took her berth in a schooner which her) George III. As to the Prince of Wales, who 
father manned, and made ready to follow the! rode next to his father, I thought he would 
squadron. On the appointed day the whole|have fallen from his horse. But he did not 
put to sea; the schooner keeping as near as) forget, as he passed by, to slip a guinea into 
possible to the husband's vessel, and steering| the man's hand ; who never permitted a muscle 
for the coast of England. Elizabeth naturally | of his face to relax, nor swayed, even for an 
expected that then, during the bustle of a ge-|instant, from his upright and soldierlike atti- 
neral rendezvous, she would be enabled to join tude.’* 

her lover. But she was cruelly deceived. The! From Sicily we make our next selections, 
scoundrel never meant, that she should join| and with them conclude. 

him. He had obtained all that he coveted of | ‘* The period of the occupation of Sicily was 
her little dower ; and now made no effort what- remarkable for the prevalence of crime among 
ever, during three days and nights, so much as that portion of the British army which was em- 
to communicate with the schooner, though all ployed in the service. How to account for the 
the whilé within hail. I need scarcely go on cireumstance I do not pretend; but it is cer- 
with my tale. The Russian admiral, perceiving tain that a greater quantity of murders were 
the schooner at last, ordered its crew to sheer perpetrated, and more acts of depredation com. 
off, or he would sink them ; and pvor Elizabeth mitted, by the English troops, while they held 
returned to Guernsey, a widowed wife, forlorn, | Sicily in their hands, than by the whole of the 
jand well nigh broken-hearted. Many years; Duke of Wellington’s forces in Spain, though 
lelapsed ere I heard of her again, though I} surpassing them at least four to one in point of 
| never failed, as often as an opportunity offered,|numbers. On one occasion, for example, a 
of inquiring into her fate ; and then the bitter-| soldier belonging to an infantry regiment came 
ness of grief was past. She had given birth to|off guard at night, and, feeling fatigued, lay 


| 
| 











a son, of whom the Russian captain was the|down upon his bed in order to sleep, but was 
‘father ; and long devoted herself to the child’s|hindered from sleeping by the serjeant of his 
/education. But the entreaties of her parents, | squad, who, sitting in the same room, entered 
and the devotion of another lover, overcame| into an animated conversation with those about 
her sadness at last. She married a second time|him. The weary man looked up, and begged 
|more prudently ; and, succeeding to the busi-|the serjeant to be silent ; a request with which 
jness at her father’s decease, carried it on at|the speaker did not think fit to comply. Again 
| once respectably and profitably.” the man raised himself on his elbow, and de- 
| At Weymouth we have an interesting anec-|clared, with an oath, that if the serjeant would 
dote of our late venerated king, George ITI. not hold his tongue, and permit him to sleep, 
| “ His majesty’s common custom was to ride|he would blow his brains out. The serjeant 
along the front of the troops, and to inspect | paid no other regard to his threat than to laugh 
them cursorily, as kings are wont to do, with-|at it; but he little knew the sort of person with 
out making any remark. It happened, how-| whom he was trifling. ‘The man sprang from 
lever, that on one occasion he deviated from|his bed, deliberately took down his musket 
this practice, and the followed scene occurred. | from the arms-rack, and shot the non-commis- 
A portion of our corps, forming the cavalry |sioned officer dead on the spot. He was, of 
piquet, held the right of the line, which ren-|course, tried, found guilty, condemned, and 
dered it necessary for his majesty to begin his|executed ; a poor compensation for the life 
inspection with us. The appearance, first of| which, in his anger, he had taken away. On 
one man, and then of another, struck him;}another occasion, a soldier was caught by a 
and he stopped to ask questions. What} pisano, plundering his vineyard. The country- 
| countryman are you?’ *A Saxon.’ ‘Oh! a/man either wished to seize the robber, or in 
|Saxon, a Saxon,’ replied the king: ‘a fine}/some way or another excited his fury; for a 
|nation, a fine nation ; very good soldiers, very | struggle took place, and the Sicilian was killed. 
/good soldiers.’ He then passed on to another.| The court which tried the murderer found him 
/* What countryman are you?’ ‘A Swede.’| guilty on the clearest evidence, and he was 
'§ Good, good ; excellent men the Swedes—very | sentenced to be hanged. In order to give to 
| good men the Swedes.’ A third arrested him, | the execution as much solemnity as possible, all 
and the same question was repeated: the an-/ the troops in garrison were ordered to attend ; 
iswer was, ‘A Hanoverian.’ ‘Oh! my own! while a proclamation went forth, in the Sicilian 
‘country, my own country ; all good men the| language, which called upon the people to come 
Hanoverians —all good men—all good men.’| and witness the zeal with which the English 
|Now came a fourth ; and he was, in truth, as! authorities were prepared to protect their lives 
| noble a looking fellow as ever mounted a horse. | and properties. Large crowds of men, women, 
He was very tall, beautifully formed, with a and children, came together where the scaffold 
dark oval complexion, piercing black eyes, hair| 

like the raven’s wing, and an enormous pair} 


was erected, and three cannon-shot were fired 
to warn them of the approach of the hour which 
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a 
was to close the marauders eyes upon the world |exhumed ; priests and magistrates bore them! noble houses and the sea. It is the mall of 


for ever. 


The first gun gave notice that the! through the streets with lighted candles and, Palermo on 


» where ladies in 





prisoner had quitted his dungeon ; the booming | bands of music; and that very day there came | their carriages, and cavaliers on horseback, are 


of the second told that he had reached the fatal | a change of wind, which wafted infection from 


platform ; and when the third sent its echoes the shores. I may add that, in honour of the | 
among the roots of Mount Etna, the drop fell. | good saint, a convent was forthwith built over 
It was a hideous spectacle ; for, the rope being | the spot from which her body was taken; and 
weak and the man heavy, the former gave | that the precious relics, being there deposited, are 
way, and the wretched creature was taken up, | still shewn to the pious and the liberal, greatly 
bruised, from the ground, but quite sensible. | to the edification, as well as to the financial | 


A pause necessarily occurred ere a fresh rope | 
could be procured, and then he ceased to live. | 
Strange to say, the effect of this example w 


as 
so slight that, the very same day, a man of | 


De Rolle’s, a foreign regiment in the English | the anniversary of the miracle which her bones | 


service, was putin confinement for murdering 
his wife. He had gone home from the execu- | 


some trifle, and stabbed her to the heart. 
too, suffered the penalty which the laws both of 
God and man have awarded to the homicide. 
Yet the practice continued occasionally, amid 
such aggravations of horror as to chill the 
blood of those who listened to the tale at the 
moment, and effectually to hinder me from 
adverting to it now. os ® ba 

“ The Lady Patroness of Sicily is St. Rosa- 
lia, concerning one of whose votaries, in another 
country, I had occasion, some time ago, to say 
a few words. How she obtained her honour- 
able station in the calendar my host informed 
me; and I tell the tale as he told it to me, 
without vouching either for its accuracy as a 
legend, or the correspondence of my version 
with the versions of other writers. According 
to the padre, Santa Rosalia was a lady of rank 
and fortune; if I recollect right, a princess, 
who dwelt near Jerusalem during the days of 
the Apostles, and was converted by them on 
the day of Pentecost. She lived in great splen- 
dour, and exercised much hospitality towards 
the believers, till the persecution consequent on 
the martyrdom of Stephen arose; when she 
was compelled to flee, attended by a single 
maid, and to seek an asylum in a country 
whither the authority of the high priest could 
not extend. As Providence would have it, the 
ship in which she embarked was bound for 
Sicily, and carried her safely to Palermo, in the 
vicinity of which she lived a life of seclusion 
during many years. Santa Rosalia was no nun, 
neither was her attendant; but they kept up 
very little intercourse with the world, dividing 
their time, both by day and night, between the 
practice of devotion and the exercise of charity. 
Santa Rosalia died at last, without having at- 
tracted any great share of public attention, and 
was buried; but her merits had not been wasted. 
There occurred, some years afterwards, a griev- 
ous sickness in Sicily, which cut down the popu- 
lation by hundreds, and which all the efforts of 
the physicians proved inadequate to arrest. The 
whole island, indeed, wasin mourning; when, one 
day, a devout monk, walking out of Palermo into 
the country, was met, near the cell which Santa 
Rosalia used to inhabit, by a being manifestly 
not of earthly mould. There was a glory round 
the head of the stranger, whose robes were 
white and shining; while from her eyes a 
lustre beamed so pure and piercing, that the 
monk could scarce venture to look upon it. 
‘I am Santa Rosalia,’ said the vision, in a 
voice whose tones were music. ‘I hold a high 
place in the family of the Blessed Virgin. She 
has sent me to say that, provided you will raise 
my bones, and carry them in solemn procession 
through Palermo, the plague will cease.” The 
monk, bowing low, returned in all haste to the 
city, and conmunicated the substance of what 
had befallen. The bones of the saint were 


| 


tion, quarrelled with the poor woman about | 


He, | and his court, equally with the people, attend. | 


| 
| 





benefit, of the society. ‘There are many festi- 
vals in Palermo in honour of departed worthies, 
but, in point of magnificence, that- of Santa. 
Rosalia far surpasses them all. It occurs on | 
are said to have performed, and is kept with, 
processions, and feastings, and fire-works, and 
all sorts of public shows, at which the king | 


For some weeks previous to the arrival of the, 
great day, all Palermo is in commotion. Frame- | 
works of timber are fabricated, which the 
carpenters arrange along the Marino, whence 
the fire-works may be shewn ; and an enormous 
car is made, which, being covered over with 
silken hangings, supports upon poles a lofty 
stage, and is surmounted by an image of the 
saint, half hidden in a mass of silken clouds. 
The car itself is supported upon low truck- 
wheels ; but on its sides there are four other 
wheels of a wider span, which never touch the 
ground, but are turned round and round by a 
winch, which some of the persons whom the 
hangings conceal set in motion. At an early 
hour on the morning of St. Rosalia’s day —as 
soon, indeed, as it is light—the car is disco- 
vered on the Marino. On the stage, and sur- 
rounding the image of the saint, are groups of 
women, dressed in showy robes, and covered 
with flowers; while, tied to the four large 
wheels, are little children, whom the silks and 
feathery wings, fastened to their shoulders, 
cause to represent angels. Then there is a 
sounding of trumpets, and ringing of bells, 
which, together with a volley of patteraros, 
warn the surrounding country that the saint 
has appeared among men. No sooner is this 
clamour heard, than, from far and near, 
country-people are seen driving their bullocks 
towards the city, which they yoke in a long 
string to the car. The farmer, indeed, who 
should refuse to lend his cattle for this purpose, 
could not hope to prosper at the coming vin- 
tage; and happy is he who, arriving first at 
the Marino, succeeds in placing his bullocks 
next the car. Then is the machine set in 
motion; while, from windows and balconies, 
hats and handkerchiefs wave, and the air is 
rent with the tumult of voices, the braying of 
trumpets, and the roar of artillery. Thus 
slowly, and with frequent halts, the saint is| 
conveyed through the main street towards the 
further gateway; while, as it moves, the large 
wheels are turned slowly round, and the poor 
little angels go up and down, till they are as 
effectually delivered from the weight of their 
morning’s meal as if they were at sea in a gale 
of wind. It is surprising the degree of excite- 
ment which the procession seemed to create 
throughout the city; and the quantities of 
wine, fruit, sweetmeats, and other viands con- 
sumed, is enormous. Thus it is during the 
day; and when darkness sets in, a new and 
still more brilliant scene is presented. The 
long line of frame-work of which I have spoken 
as drawn through the Marino, is now sur- 
mounted by fire-works, to witness which the 
whole population of the city is astir. The 
Marino, I need scarcely observe, is a broad, 





open space, that intervenes between a row of 





j accustomed to take exercise ; and there is about 


the centre of it a small marble pavilion, within 
which the king and his family are in the habit 
of looking out upon the festivities. To-night 
neither carriages nor horses are permitted to 
interfere with the pedestrians, who, in dense 
crowds, but in perfect order, occupy the parade ; 
while the surface of the bay is covered with 
boats, each carrying its load of happy specta. 
tors: and, it is but fair to add, that the spec- 
tacle is alcogether magnificent. The fire-works 
themselves are exceedingly brilliant ; and the 
effect of the light upon the dark-blue waters, 
upon the multitudes of people, upon the build. 
ings and vessels, is such as I have no language 
to describe. Such is the feast of Santa Rosalia, 
which the good people of Palermo celebrate 
with great delight, and of which the festivities 
come not to a close till three or four o‘clock 
on the succeeding morning.” 








Strafford; a Historical Tragedy. By Robert 
Browning, author of ‘ Paracelsus.” 8vo. 
pp. 131. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 

THE Poem of *‘ Paracelsus’’ presented so many 
high poetical beauties, as to give its young 
author a strong hold upon the public attention, 
and teach it to expect much from any future 
production of his pea. He has now appeared in 
the more difficult and arduous character of a 
tragic dramatist ; and so successfully, that we 
may truly say he has not disappointed the hopes 
his first work led us to entertain. There is 
much vigour in Strafford, and much genuine 
poetry, though Mr. Browning has rather sought 
to accomplish his aim by the impulses given to 
his dramatis persone, than by endowing them 
with the beauties of style and diction. In his 
Preface he tells us, ** I had for some time been 
engaged in a pvem of a very different nature, 
when induced to make the present attempt ; 
and am not without apprehension that my 
eagerness to freshen a jaded mind by diverting 
it to the healthy natures of a grand epoch, may 
have operated unfavourably on the represented 
play, which is one of action in character rather 
than character in action.” 

We confess we do not very clearly apprehend 
what this distinction means; but, at any rate, 
the play is more one of rapid events than of 
studied poetical embellishment. The only part 
that seems to admit of the latter, is an ima- 
ginary one of Lucy Percy, whom the author 
has painted as devoted in love to the ill-fated 
Strafford. In most of the scenes, the relation 
of political events, and the revelation of party 
purposes, supersede the Muse; and, with the 
exception of the passionate speeches of the hero, 
there was hardly room for that species of com- 
position which would so strikingly contrast 
some other tragedies (such, for example, as 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd's ‘* Ion’’) with the pre. 
sent. We are not sure, indeed, that Mr. Brown- 
ing has not fallen into the other extreme. The 
dialogue is very abrupt and interrupted, — the 
sentences broken and exclamatory, to a degree 
that often affects the sense. This was felt 
even more upon the stage than it is in the 
closet; and, as an acting play, the interest fails 
after the third act, when Strafford is overthrown. 
The fourth, in which he does not appear, lin- 
gers amid the plots for his destruction, and the 
vacillation of the King; and, though his prison 
scene is touching and sad, it insufficiently re- 
vives our sympathies for the prototype of royal 
martyrdom. Charles himself is drawn move 
weak and treacherous than even adverse history 
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represents him; and only Pym, among the rest, 
stands out prominently and consistently on the 
canvass. The younger Vane and Hollis remain 
to be noticed — Hampden, Savile, Rudyard, &c. 
are ciphers; and the Queen has not much 
either to say ordo. Inshort, when we look at 
the whole, it appears to us as if the original 
character had been conceived and written ; and 
nearly all else, except the rivalry of Pym, con- 
cocted, as it were, to set off the leading person- 
age, and connect the events in which he was 
concerned. Where Strafford is not, there is 
nothing to care for; and where he is, is tur- 
moil from the beginning, viz. his return from 
Treland, to the end, when alternate doubts and 
hopes terminate in the despairing certainty that 
he has been betrayed and sacrificed. 

Having given this brief outline of the tra- 
gedy, and of our opinions, it remains for us to 
seek a few specimens wherewith to exemplify 
the author’s powers, though, from the circum- 
stances of break and interruption we have men- 
tioned, it is not easy to select any very connected 
passages. Thus, when Charles has been in- 
duced, contrary to Strafford’s advice, to dissolve 
the parliament,— 

“¢ Charles, *T was Vane—his ill-judged vehemence that... 
St Vane? 


Ch. He told them, as they were about to vote 
The half, that nothing short of all the twelve 
Would serve our turn, or be accepted. 
'- Vane! 
Vane! and you promised me that very Vane... 
O God! to have it gone, quite gone from me, 
The one last hope—I that despair, my hope— 
That I should reach his heart one day, and cure 
All bitterness one day, be proud again, 
And young again, care for the sunshine, too, 
And never think of Eliot any more,— 
God! and to toil for this, go far for this, 
Get nearer, and still nearer, reach this heart— 
And find Vanethere! (Suddenly taking up a paper, and con- 
rd with a forced calmness.) Northumberland is 
si . 


ick: 
Well, then, I take the army : Wilmot leads 
The horse; and he, with Conway, must secure 
The ofthe Tyne : Ormond supplies 
My place in Ireland. Here, we'll try the city : 
If they refuse a loan... debase the coin, 
And seize the bullion! we've no other choice. 
er! eee (Flinging down the paper.) 
And this while I am here! with you! 
and there are hosts such, hosts like Vane! I go,— 
And, I once gone, they'll close around you, sire, 
When the least pique, pettiest mistrust, is sure 
‘To ruin me—and you along with me! 
Do you see that? And you along with me! 
—Sire, you'll not ever listen to these men, 
And I away, fighting your battle? Sire, 
If they — if she—charge me—no matter what — 
You say, ‘ At any time when he returns 
His head is mine.’ Don’t stop me there! You know 
= is — .- Only, don’t stop me there! 
Ry Too eful, Strafford! You advised the war, 


Straf. 1! I! that was never spoken with 
Till it was entered on ! t loathe war! 
That say it is the maddest, wickedest... 
Do you w, Charles, I think, within my heart, 
Phat you would say I did advise the war; 
And if, through your own weakness, falsehood, Charles, 
‘These Scots, with God to help them, drive me back... 
You will not step between the raging people 
And me, to say... 

I knew you! from the first 
I knew you! Never was so cold a heart! 
Remember that I said it—that I never 
Believed you for a moment 
—And, you loved me? 
You thought your perfidy profoundly hid 
Because I could not share your whisperings 
With Vane? With Savile? But your hideous heart — 
I had your heart to see, Charles! “Oh, to have 
A heart of stone—of smooth, cold, frightful stone! 
Ay, callthem! Shall I call for you? The Scots 
cua, mag ? Or wie English— Pym a 
call Pym, your subject? Oh, you think 

I'll leave them in the dark about it all’ 
They shall not know you?) Hampden, Pym shall not...” 


Our next example is from the mouth of 
Lucy, Lady Carlisle. 
«¢ (Aside.) The king!— 
What way to saye him pa the king? . 
My soul.., 


That lent from its own store the charmed disguise 
That clothes the king. . he shall behold my sou! ! 
Te Strays.) Strafford , ., (I shall speak best if you'll not gare 





Upon me.) ... You would perish, too! Sosure!... 
Could you but know what ’tis to bear, my Strafford, 

One i e stamped within you, turning blank 

The else imperial brilliance of your mind,— 

A weakness, but most precious,—like a flaw 

I’ the diamond, which should shape forth some sweet face 
Yet to create, and, meanwhile, treasured there, 
Lest Nature lose her gracious thought for ever!... 


A few lines from Strafford’s conclusion, and we 
also conclude. 


** Straf. 1 shall walk lightly, Sire! 
— For I shall save you... save you at the last! 
Earth fades, Heaven dawns on me --. I shall wake next 
Before God’s throne: the moment’s close at hand 
When man the first, last time, has leave to lay 
His whole heart bare before its Maker — leave 
To clear up the long error of a life, 
And choose one happiness for evermore. 
With all mortality about me, Charles, 
The sudden wreck — the dregs — the violent death... 
(ll pray for you! Through all the angel-song 
Shall penetrate one weak and quivering prayer — 
I'll say how good you are... inwardly good 
And pure... (The King falls : Hollis raises him.) 
Be witness, he could not prevent 
P| death! I'll go—ere he awakes — go now ! 
All must be ready — did you say, Balfour, 
The crowd began to murmur ? — They’ll be kept 
Too late for sermon at St. Antholin’s! 
Now — but tread softly — children are at play 
In the next room — Ah, just my children — Hollis! 
ir --no— support the King! (a door is unbarred.) 
Hark... they are here! 
Stay Hollis! —Go, Balfour! I'll follow ~ ee 
* a * 


« Pym. Have I done well? Speak, England! Whose 


t sake 

I still oo laboured for, with disregard 
To my own heart, — for whom my youth was made 
Barren, my future dark, to offer up 
Her sacrifice — this man, this Wentworth here — 
That walked in youth with me — loved me it may be, 
And whom, for his forsaking England's cause, 
I hunted by all means (trusting that she 
Would sanctify all means) even to the grave 
That yawns for him. And saying this, I feel 
No bitter pang than first I felt, the hour 
1 swore that Wentworth might leave us,—but I 
Would never leave him: I do leave him now! 
I render up my charge (be witness, God !) 
To England who imposed it! I have done 
Her bidding — poorly, wrongly,— it may be 
With ill effects — for I am but a man---- 
Still, I have done my best, my very best, 
Not faltering fora moment! I have done! 

(After a pause.) 
And that said, I will say --- yes, I will say 
I never loved but this man — David not 
More Jonathan! Even thus, I love him now : 
And look for my chief portion in that world 
Where great hearts led astray are turned again, 
oo it may be...and... yes... it will be soon: 
My mission over, I shall not live long!) — 
. +» Aye here I know I talk —and I will talk 
Of England — and her great reward —as all 
I look for there; but in my inmost heart 
Believe 1 think of stealing quite away 
To walk once more with Wentworth — with my friend 
Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 
And Eliot shall not blame us! Then indeed... 
This is no meeting, Wentworth! Tears rise up 
Too hot... A thin mist — is it blood ? — enwraps 
The face I loved so!) Then, shall the meeting be ! 
Then— then — then—I may kiss that hand, I know! 

Straf. (Walks calmly up to Pym and offers his hand.) 

I have loved Engla too ; we'll meet then, Pym! 
As wellto die! Youth is the time—our youth, 
To think and to decide on a great course: 
Age with its action follows; but tis dreary 
To have to alter one’s whole life in age — 
The time past, the strength gone! as well die now. 
When we meet, Pym, I'd be set right —not now !” 


A Birthday Tribute, addressed to H. R. H. 
the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, on at- 
taining her eighteenth Year. By L. E. L. 
With a Portrait. 4to. pp. 19. London, 
1837. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Messrs. Fishers have, with excellent taste 

and most opportunely, invoked the genius of 

one of the sweetest priestesses in the temple of 

Apollo, to embody the national feelings on this 

auspicious occasion. In olden times, such an 

event would have called forth hundreds of tri- 
butes from seats of learning, and all the scat- 
tered children of the muse. Now we are, we 
trust, not less gallant and loyal, but certainly 
more commercial and plodding, and must be 
contented with a more limited application of 
sympathy and talent to celebrate even so inter- 
esting an epoch as that birthday of the fair 
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Hope of England, which passes her from the 
state of infancy to the eminent height of his. 
torical importance. 

What is here done is done beautifully. The 
poem opens with a clustering of youthful 
images all congenial to the subject, and full 
of kindred loveliness :— , 


«* When has the day the loveliest of its hours ? 
Itis the hour when morning breaks into day, 
When dew-drops like the yet unfolded flowers, 
And sunshine seems like hope upon its way. 
Then soars the lark amid the azure, singing 
A seraph’s song, that is of heaven, not earth ; 
Then comes the wind, a fragrant wanderer, bringing 
The breath of vales where violets have birth. 


Which of the seasons in the year is fairest? 

That when the spring first blushes into bloom ; 
There is the beauty, earliest and rarest, 

When the world warms with colour and perfume. 


Then are the meadows filled with pleasant voices, 

Earth one bright promise what it is to be; 
Then the green forest in its depths rejoices, 

Flowers in the grass, and buds upon the tree. 
Then the red rose reveals her future glory, 

Breaking the green moss with one crimson trace ; 
So dawns the white—while old historic stor 

Tells now they wreath for England's royal race. 
If thus so fair the spring-time and the morning, 

But in the world of leaf and bud; how fair, 
With all their early loveliness adorning, 

Still lovelier in our human world they are. 

Youth is around thee, ladye of the ocean, 

Ocean that is thy kingdom and thy home, 
Where not a heart but kindles with emotion, 
Dreaming of honoured years that are to come. 
What is the light of morning’s rosy breaking, 
To the young promise of that royal mind / 
What are the hopes of sunny spring’s awaking, 
To hopes which in thy future are inshrined ? 
ee the task, and glorious the fulfilling, 
uties that round thy future hours must be; 
The east and west depend upon thy willing— 
Mistress art thou wherever rolls the sea. 
Fair art thou, Princess, in thy youthful beauty 
Thoughtful and pure, the spirit claims its part ; 
Gazing on | young face, a nation’s duty 
Bursts forth into the homage of the heart. 
O’er thy high forehead is the soft hair braided ; 
Be never darker shadow on that brow! 
Not yet one tint of youth’s sweet hues are faded ; 
The loveliness of promise lights thee now. 
Around thee are a th d hearts ing 
Prayer for thy sake to every power divine ; _ 
No lip that names thee, names without a blessing ; 
A nation’s holiest wishes are all thine.” 

The fair writer then casts a retrospect over 
the past history of the country, and deduces 
from it lessons for the future. A few verbal 
inaccuracies scarcely detract from the spirit 
and yet gentle philosophy which pervades this 
sketch, till we come to this period, when 
«* The progress of our race is marked 
Wherever we can turn; 

No more the gloomy woods extend, 
No more the death-fires burn. 

The village rises where once spread 
h_inhabitable moor ; ; 
And Sabbath-bells sweep on the wind, 

The music of the poor. 
The sun sinks down o’er myriad spires 
That glisten in the ray, 
As almost portions of that heaven 
To which they point the way. 
There is not a more lovely land 
On all our lovely earth, 
Than that, Victoria, which now gives 
Its blessing on thy birth.” 


Breaking into another rhythm, we must 
quote a few lines more of fine imagining. 
*« Farewell unto thy childhood, and for ever; 
Youth's careless hours dwell not around a throne; 


The hallowed = and the high endeavour, 
The onward-looking thought must be thine own. 








* * * * 
From glowing Ind to Huron’s waters spreading 
Extends the empire that our sword hath won, 
There have our sails been peace and knowledge shedding, 
Upon thy sceptre never sets the sun. 
A nobler triumph still awaits thy winning, 
* The mind’s ethereal war’ is in its birth ; 
The Cross of Christ is on its way, beginning 
Its glorious triumph o’er the darkened earth. 
God’s blessing be upon thee, Royal Maiden ! 
And be thy throne heaven's altar here below, 
With sweet thanksgivings, and with honours laden, 
Of moral yictories o'er want and wo, 
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OO 
Glorious and happy be thy coming hours, 
Young Daughter of old England's royal line ! 
As in an avgel’s pathway spring up flowers, 
So may a nation’s blessing spring in thine.” 

Such are the tones and tender of this 
charming composition; and we have only 
to add, that it is encased in a most appropriate 
binding, embossed on primrose —the colour of 
the Spring.* 





Travels of the Duke of Ragusa (Marshal 
Marmont.) [From the French.} 
WE lay before our readers some extracts from 
the work which the marshal Duke of Ragusa 
is about to publish. Every thing contributes 
to render this book highly interesting. The 
Duke of Ragusa has travelled through coun- 
tries which are hardly known to France, and 
in which the most elevated questions of po- 
litics and civilisation are now agitated. He 
has visited them as a philosopher, a warrior, 
and a man of learning; he gives profound 
views and accurate delineations of each of them. 
His book every where bears the stamp of per-~ 
fect tolerance and moderation: we always see 
in it the prudent reserve of a man who, as he 
says himself, has too often been the unhappy 
witness of the errors of others not to distrust 
his own opinions and his own judgment. 

The Duke of Ragusa, leaving Vienna in 
1834, intended first to visit Southern Russia, 
then Constantinople, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt. In order to reach Odessa, he had to 
pass either through Gallicia or Hungary and 
Transylvania. He chose the latter route. 
Hungary and Transylvania are two countries 
which contain the germs of great future pro- 
sperity. They possess the elements of immense 
riches, and are destined to become the prin- 
cipal basis of the power of the House of Aus- 
tria. We subjoin some extracts from the mar- 
shal’s tour in Hungary. 

“ The actual state of a great part of Hun- 
gary is as follows. The country appears to be 
deserted, and entirely destitute of inhabitants. 
You traverse immense plains; assemblages of 
cultivators, to the number of 30,000 or 40,000 
souls, are placed at great distances from each 
other. In the spring every one leaves his 
winter quarters, and goes to encamp on the 
land which he is to cultivate. During the 
whole week he remains at his work; and the 
town has no inhabitants left but the women, 
the young children, and some servants. On 
Saturday evening the head of each family re- 
turns home, leaving all his implements in the 
field; but, on Monday morning, he goes back 
to his labours. When these are ended, all 
return to the town. Some of the temporary 
encampments have been converted into col- 
lections of huts, which are adorned with planta- 
tions; and the huts will one day become 
houses. Then the population will remain 
there; the country will be covered with farms 
and villages ; and people will live in Hungary 
asin the rest of Europe. The towns, losing a 
great portion of their population, will assume 
a different appearance ; they will be inhabited 
only by persons who are not engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, who live on their incomes 
or the profits of trade, as they do in other 
countries. ° - 5 

“ At Comorn they shewed me a very va- 
Juable natural production, namely, coals of 
very good quality, which are obtained, two 
leagues from the town, on an estate belonging 
to Count Sandor. The working of the mine 








* We regret to hear that the gifted writer is in such 
indifferent health, as to be obliged to decline contributing 
to any of the Annuals of the ensuing year. They will thus 
be shorn of one of their most popular ornaments, 


Seren teria eeernennr etereemnt cna 
has but just begun; it promises to be a source} stein, which belongs to Prince Esterhazy. It 
of great riches to the proprietor, and of vast | is situated on an eminence, and contains a con- 


advantages to the country. The country | siderable quantity of artillery, arms for three 
through which you pass to reach Buda would | or four thousand men, and a treasure, composed 
give but a very imperfect idea of Hungary to a| of precious jewels, of immense value. A sta- 
traveller who should go no further. It is well tute of the house of Esterhazy binds every 
cultivated and variegated ; it puts one in mind | prince who is the head of that illustrious house, 
of Germany, though it does not present an|toadd to this treasure. The statute does not 
image of the same prosperity: the influence of authorise them to touch it, except to ransom a 
the vicinity of Vienna is very manifest. Ac- member of the Esterhazy family, who is a 
cordingly, the land between the Leytha and _ prisoner of war, or a slave among the Turks. 
Buda is more valuable, ceteris paribus, than | Henceforth there will be no occasion to resort 
that beyond the Danube. The country, as you|to this regulation, dictated by prudence and 
approach Buda, is mountainous; high hills} humanity. In 1809, the country of Oedenburg 
command the right bank of the Danube; the} was occupied by the French army. A detach- 
road lies at their feet; and there is a fine| ment of cavalry appeared before Torchenstein ; 
view of the rich and magnificent islands which | the soldiers of Prince Esterhazy, who form the 
cover the river. The sight of Buda is very | garrison, refused to open the gates; the de- 
striking. As an ancient city, the capital of | tachment withdrew ; and the fort, and the trea- 
Hungary, a city full of historical recollections, | sures it contained, were preserved to the owner 
it fills the traveller with a feeling of awe, and | This situation of Prince Esterhazy, is, perhaps, 
reminds him of the middle ages. * * * Buda|the only one in Europe that gives us an idea of 
is the seat of the public authorities, the city of | that of the great vassals of the middle ages. 
the government ; it is as handsome as its situa- | Immense estates, and a fortune which, if well 
tion will allow, and is adorned with fine palaces. ‘administered, would equal that of a sovereign ; 
It is in this city that the palatine resides; it | fortresses belonging to himself; troops main- 
is here that the higher tribunals administer | tained in his service; the right, sanctioned by 
justice ; it is the royal city. On the other side | custom, of guarding his sovereign whenever he 
of the Danube is the city of Pesth. This is| comes to his territories ; the privilege of enter- 
the city of the opposition, of innovators; the ing the suburbs of the capital, with a detach- 
city of commerce and manufactures. It is ra-| ment of his soldiers with his colours flying,—all 
pidly improving; its population is constantly | this exists here alone. A Prince Esterhazy, in 
increasing; handsome streets are being built;|a country like Hungary, possesses elements of 
and yet one invincible obstacle will prevent any | greatness which might give him the highest 
Hungarian town from becoming a great place | place in society, next to the throne; he might 
of trade—till the civil laws which govern the | be the right arm of his sovereign, and the 
country shall have been modified. ‘here is no| benefactor of his country. In one of the halls 
extensive and advantageous commerce withont | of the palaces, you see painted on the wall a 
credit; and there is no credit where property is | genealogical tree, which angounces no very 
uncertain, and where a debtor cannot be com-| moderate pretensions. It begins with Adam : 
pelled to pay his debts. Such is the case in| he is lying on the ground, the tree is planted 
Hungary: the creditor has no security but in| in his side, passes through Seth, Noah, Ham, 
the morality of his debtor ; and how can this | the patriarchs, and ends in 1676, with Nicho. 
value be estimated in the case of bills, covered | las Esterhazy, palatine of Hungary. Certainly 
with the signatures of persons, most of whom {such a document should put to shame the house 
are often unknown ? The people of Hungary | of Levis, which goes back only to the family of 
are fully sensible of the wants of the country, | the virgin, or the house of Croi, whose title- 
of the changes which its interest requires; but, | deeds, as every body knows, were preserved in 
as every change that is useful to the generality | Noah’s Ark. ‘It may readily be imagined, that 
is, however, unfavourable to some, the most|the Esterhazys are the first to laugh at this 
happy innovations meet with opposition: con- | folly.” 

fused ideas cross each other ; people will and will; The following is another of the most cha- 
not. Thus they wish to have coals, which are racteristic traces of the middle ages, in the 
indispensable to commerce and improvement. | constitution of Hungary. The author is speak- 
As the government has not the necessary funds ing of the coronation of the kings. 

to execute such works, some commercial com- | “ The reigning Emperor Ferdinand was 
pany must undertake them, and a toll be im-| crowned King of Hungary at Presburg, in 1830. 
posed to reimburse the expenses: but he who| This magnificent ceremony, now unique in 
has demanded coals, who most ardently wishes | Europe, calls to mind the middle ages, and 
for them, will not hear of a toll, because a still retains its original character. All passes 
Hungarian gentleman cannot and will not be | on horseback in the open air: the bishops them- 
subject to any tax. They do not yet com-' selves, wearing their sacerdotal ornaments, with 
prehend in Hungary, that the only reasonable| mitres on their heads, and crosiers in their 
privilege is not to pay without having con-| hands, march in the place belonging to their 
sented, and that people must consent to pay, | rank, mounted on horses splendidly caparisoned 
in order to enrich themselves and to increase | and led by grooms richly dressed. We see at 











their fortune and their enjoyments. In ge- 
neral, Hungarian pride is indignant at the idea 
of a contribution ; and, till the prejudices 
which are founded on ignorance, and in the want 
of the plainest dictates of common sense, are 
eradicated, the country will remain stationary, 
and without the immense amelioration of which 
it is capable.” 

We pass over several interesting pages, in 
which the author shews to what degree feu- 
dalism is still impressed on the constitution 
and manners of Hungary. The following is a 
striking proof of this fact :— 

“ Near Oedenburg is the fort of Torchen- 


once that this is the pomp of a nomade people ; 
the political and religious act of a people whose 
life was devoted to warlike occupations, and 
whose destiny it was to conquer the country 
they had before them. The whole has alegal and 
religious character. The king takes an oath in 
presence of the nation—that is to say, of the 
nobility and the clergy, the only classes pos- 
sessing political rights—to govern according to 
the laws, to preserve the privileges of all, to 
defend the state against all enemies ; and, as a 
token of the duty which he takes on himself, 
and which he promises to perform, he gallops, 
drawing his sabre, to a mound erected for the 
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purpose : there he cleaves the air with his sabre 
in the direction of the four cardinal points, 
thereby indicating that he wlll defend the 
country, and combat its enemies on whatever 
side they may appear. The clergy consecrate, 
anoint, and crown the king; but the duties, 
the strictness and extent of which the mon- 
arch acknowledges, are first confirmed, and it 


the sale of the 150 stallions which the esta- 
blishment sends every year to the provinces, at 
the price of 1003 florins each, and by the value 
of the horses supplied to the cavalry. All the 
other expenses, of every description, are paid 
for by the produce of the establishment, which 
is required to defray, and does defray, all. The 
72 





is not till he has sworn to fulfil them that he 
is put in possession of the crown. 

At present we can only give one other 
extract : 


* From Deré Kegyhaza I went to pass the 


consumption of oats is 72,000 bushels. The 


|cultivation of wheat being extremely advan- 


tageous on this soil, it is carried on here, and 
the wheat is sold to provide for other wants. 
150,000 quintals of forage are consumed, besides 
straw. The results of this system are, there- 


night at Mezohegyés. This is the finest esta- fore, marvellous ; and especially in the eyes of 
blishment in the Austrian monarchy for the | a Frenchman, whose country has nothing ana- 
breeding of horses, and their improvement. I | logous to it. It is an immense estate; a farm 
have examined it with care, and will give a/on a colossal scale; a stud in proportion, ma- 
detailed account of it. The stud of Mezo- | naged for the account of the sovereign, which 
hegyés is y 40,000 acres Pn land, of the best bp aye a eo ye oy or on 
quality, and in one piece. This immense space | of the principal object which is attained, an 
is surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, which | which consists in the propagation of the best 
completely isolates it. It is environed by fine | 
plantations, sixty feet broad, in its whole ex- | to this system, the success of which is complete, 
tent, which is fifteen leagues. A thousand |the Emperor of Austria can purchase, at a 
acres, planted with walled groups of trees, break | moderate price, a number of horses, always suf- 
the uniformity of the plain: it is carefully cul- | ficient for the wants of his army. He pays for 
tivated, and its produce serves for the support | horses for the light cavalry, 110 florins ; for 
of the establishment. Three hundred and sixty the dragoons, 120; for the cuirassiers, 140 ; for 
ploughs are employed on it; half of which are | the train, 160; and for the artillery, 180. It 
drawn by oxen, and half by horses. Formerly is a great element of power to possess at home 
this stud had to supply horses to recruit the such an itamense resource against a time of 
cavalry ; 20,000 horses were kept there. But} war, at an expense so far below that which the 
the horses were not good, and diseases shewed | powers of the west and south of Europe are 
the defects of this system. At present, the | obliged to incur.” 
object of the government here, as well as at) = iemmarancaeepoaeat 
Bablona, is only to obtain stallions of a good | Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. II. 
breed, which are sent to the depots in the pro-| 1837. Edinburgh, Cadell ; London, Murray ; 
vinces for the service of private persons, and| Whittaker and Co. 
in order to — up the number, 2000, which | [Second notice: conclusion. } 
has been judged to be necessary. In the an-|Ir is a remarkable portion in the life of Sir 
oe ry of “ re Mezo- | Walter Scott, to see the incredible efforts he 
regyés is 159. To produce them, there are | made to keep his Edinburgh presses at work ; 
ee 4 ven away gam stallions. | the labour of incessant editing works of great 
wo hundred mares and 600 oxen are em- | magnitude, and all to bring grist to the mill. 
ployed in cultivating the ground. The plain We are now at the year 1808, when his bio- 
is divided into four equal parts; each of these | grapher tells us: — 
four is subdivided into portions, which are like| ‘* Conversing with Scott many years after- 
so many farms. An officer, and two subaltern | wards, about the tumult of engagements in 
officers, are placed at the head of each great | which he was thus involved, he said, ¢ Ay, it 
division, to direct and superintend it. All the | was enough to tear me to pieces, but there Was 
persons, the implements, and the teams neces- | a wonderful exhilaration about it all: my blood 
sary for the cultivation, are then collected, as | was kept at fever-pitch —I felt as if I could 
well as the young animals, which are classed | have grappled with any thing and every thing; 
according to their age and sex. At the age of | then, there was hardly one of all my schemes 
four years the young horses are all collected in| that did not afford me the means of serving 
the centre of the establishment, which is amply | some poor devil of a brother-author. There 








breeds, and the multiplication of horses. Thanks | 


| faults, the worst and weakest of them repaid 
him by a canine fidelity of affection. This part 
‘of Scott’s character recalls by far the most 
pleasing trait in that of his last predecessor, in 
| the plenitude of literary authority— Dr. John- 
son. There was, perhaps, nothing (except the 
| one great blunder) that had a worse effect on 
the course of his pecuniary fortunes, than the 
readiness with which he exerted his interest 
with the booksellers on behalf of inferior writers. 
Even from the commencement of his connexion 
with Constable, in particular, I can trace a 
continual series of such applications. They 
stimulated the already too sanguine publisher 
to numberless risks; and, when these failed, 
| the result was, in one shape or another, some 
corresponding deduction from the fair profits of 
|his own literary labour. ‘I like well,’ Con- 
|stable was often heard to say, in the sequel, 
| I like well Scott’s ain bairns; but Heaven 
| preserve me from those of his fathering !’” 
gain: ‘‘ The reader does not need to be 
reminded, that Scott, at this time, had busi- 
ness enough on his hand, besides combing 
|the mane of Brown Adam, and _ twisting 
couples for Douglas and Percy. He was 
|deep in Swift; and the Ballantyne press was 
|groaning under a number of works, some of 
them already mentioned, with almost all of 
| wisich, his hand, as well as his head, had some- 
| thing, moreor less, todo. Buta serious change 
| was about to take place in his relations with 
the spirited publishing-house, which had, hither. 
|to, been the most efficient supporters of that 
| press ; and his letters begin to be much occu- 
| pied with differences and disputes, which, un- 
interesting as the details would now be, must 
‘have cost him many anxious hours in the appa- 
| rently idle autumn of 1808.” 

His disputes with Hunter, Constable, and Co. 
|are related; and also the causes of his differ- 
|ences with Jeffrey. The results were, his em- 
| barking largely with the Messrs. Ballantyne as 
| printers and publishers, in Edinburgh; and his 
| taking a very active part in setting up the 
| Quarterly Review in London, to counteract the 
| political influence of the Edinburgh Review. 
| All the accounts of these matters are of much 
| literary interest and curiosity, and the corre- 
| spondence of this period will be read with much 
| gratification ; though we must again reclaim 
|against the disparaging tone in which the 
| Messrs. Ballantyne are frequently spoken of 
by the biographer. It seems hard, after years 
jot the closest intimacy and friendship, even 
with the greatest man of the day, to be shewn 








provided with all the necessary buildings. The | 
best animals are selected to supply the defi- 
ciencies in the establishment, in order to keep 
it always on the same footing. A selection is 
then made of what may be wanted by the other 
studs; then, when the stallions have attained 
the age of five years, a hundred and forty, or a 
hundred and fifty, are sent to the principal 
depéts. The remainder are sold by auction, 
or given to the army to remount the cavalry. 
At present, the whole number of horses here, 
including the stallions, the brood-mares, colts, 
and fillies, is 3000. The persons employed in 
the direction, the cultivation, and the care of 
the young animals, consist of a major-director, 
twelve subaltern officers, and 1170 soldiers, 
keepers, cultivators, Kc. Kc. Never was so 
vast an establishment conducted with more 
order and economy. The present director is 
Major Blockberg, an oftiver who appeared to 
me to be very capable, and worthy of the post 
which is confided tohim. The imperial trea. 
sury advances to this establishment, every year, 
the sum of 118,000 florins: it is reimbursed by 





were always huge piles of materials to be ar-| up as pigmies or puppets, as it were, merely to 
ranged, sifted, and indexed—volumes of ex. | swell his gigantic proportions and importance. 
tracts to be transcribed—journeys to be made| We quote an instance of the correspondence 


hither and thither, for ascertaining little facts 
and dates: in short, I could commonly keep 
half-a-dozen of the ragged regiment of Parnas- 
sus in tolerable case.’ I said he must have felt 
something like what a locomotive engine on a 
railway might be supposed to do, when a score 


of coal-waggons are seen linking themselves to | 
it the moment it gets the steam up, and it| 


rushes on its course, regardless of the burden. 
‘ Yes,’ said he, laughing, and making a crash. 
ing cut with his axe (for we were felling 
larches) ; ¢ but there was a cursed lot of dung- 
carts, too.’ He was seldom, in fact, without 
some of these appendages ; and I admired no- 
thing more in him than the patient courtesy, 
the unwearied gentle kindness with which he 


always treated them, in spite of their delays | 


and blunders, to say nothing of the almost in- 
credible vanity and presumption which more 
than one of them often exhibited, in the midst 
of their fawning; and I believe, with all their 


| above alluded to. 

“ The enclosure (to Mr. Ellis, July 8th, 
| 1809), and the rest of the letter, refer to 
|the private affairs of Mr. Southey, in whose 
|favour Scott had, for some time back, been 
| Strenuously using his interest with his friends 
in the government. How well he had, 
while in London, read the feelings of some of 
those ministers towards each other, appears 
from various letters written upon his return to 
Scotland. It may be sufficient to quote part of 
one, addressed to the distinguished author whose 
fortunes he was exerting himself to promote. 
To him, Scott says (14th June),—‘ Mr, Can- 
ning’s opportunities to serve you will soon be 
numerous, or they will soon be gone altogether ; 
for he is of a different mould from some of his 
colleagues, and a decided foe to those half- 
measures, which, I know, you detest as much 
asI do. It is not his fault that the cause of 








Spain is not, at this moment, triumphant. 
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This I know, and the time will come when the; they had all been penned by the same hand. served, in his ‘ Memorandum,’ an anecdote 


world will know it too.’”” 


His intercourse with this great and patriotic 
statesman was always of the most delightful 
kind; but we come to astern trait of character, 
which we hardly anticipated in the man. 

“ The unfortunate brother, the blot of the 
family, to whom Scott alludes in this letter, 
had disappointed all the hopes under which his 
friends sent him to Jamaica. It may be re- 
marked, as characteristic of Scott at this time, 
that, in the various letters to Ellis concerning 
Daniel, he speaks of him as his relation, never 
as his brother; and it must also be mentioned 
as a circumstance suggesting that Daniel had 
retained, after all, some sense of pride, that his 
West Indian patron was allowed by himself to 
remain, to the end of their connexion, in igno- 
rance of what his distinguished brother had thus 
thought fit to suppress. Mr. Blackburn, in 
fact, never knew that Daniel was Walter 


Scott’s brother, until he was applied to for some | type and symbol of admiration. 


information respecting him on my own behalf, 
after this narrative was begun. The story is, 


| Terry’s idolatry of his new friend induced him 
to imitate his writing so zealously, that Scott ‘statement in this page of Scott’s confessions. 
used to say, if he were called on to swear to ‘ I remember,’ he = ; 
any document, the utmost he could venture to shortly after the publication of the ‘ Lady of 
| attest would be, that it was either in his own the Lake,’ and finding Miss Scott (who was 
hand or in Terry’s. 
‘consciously, mimicked him in other matters asked her, ‘ Well, Miss Sophia, how do you 
with hardly inferior pertinacity. 
lively features had acquired, before I knew given with perfect simplicity: ‘Oh, I have 
(him, a truly ludicrous cast of Scott’s graver not read it; papa says there's nothing so bad 
'expression; he had taught his tiny eyebrow for young people as reading bad poetry.’ 
‘the very trick of the poet's meditative frown; fact, his children in those days had no idea of 
and, to crown all, he so habitually affected his the source of his distinction; or rather, indeed, 
tone and accent, that, though a native of Bath, that his position was in any respect different 
/a stranger could hardly have doubted he must from that of other advocates, sheriffs, and 
be a Scotchman. 
‘and all their mutual acquaintances 
‘diversion ; but, perhaps, no Stoic could have School, with tears and blood hardened together 
, helped being secretly gratified by seeing a clever , upon his cheeks. ‘ Well, Wat,’ said his father, 
jand sensible man convert himself into a living |‘ what have you been fighting about to-day ?” 
| With that the boy blushed, and hung his head, 
|thews and Terry were once thrown out of a and at last stammered out, that ‘ he had been 
' gig together, and the former received an injury called a lassie.’ ‘ Indeed!’ said Mrs. Scott, 


The actor, perhaps un- 


His small 


These things afforded Scott 
much 


Charles Ma- 


strikingly confirmative of the most remarkable 


* going into his library 


then a very young girl) there by herself; I 


like the *‘ Lady of the Lake ?’? Her answer was 


In 


clerks of session. The eldest boy came home 
one afternoon about this time from the High 


shortly, that the adventurer’s habits of dissipa- | which made him halt ever afterwards, while ‘ this was a terrible mischief, to be sure.’ 


tion proved incurable; but he finally left Ja- 
maica, under a stigma, which Walter Scott 
regarded with utter severity. Being employed 
in some service against a refractory or insurgent 
lody of negroes, he had exhibited a lamentable 
deficiency of spirit and conduct. He returned 
to Scotland a dishonoured man; and thongh he 
found shelter and compassion from his mother, 
his brother would never see him again. Nay, 
when, soon after, his health, shattered by dis- 
solute indulgence, and, probably, the intolerable 
load of shame, gave way altogether, and he died 
as yet a young man, the poét refused either to 
attend his funeral, or to wear mourning for 
him, like the rest of the family. Thus sternly, 
when in the height and pride of his blood, 
could Scott, whose heart was never hardened 
against the distress of an enemy, recoil from the 
disgrace of a brother. It is a more pleasing 





part of my duty to add, that he spoke to me, 
twenty years afterwards, in terms of great and 
painful contrition, for the austerity with which 
he had conducted himself on this occasion. I 


must add, moreover, that he took a warm in-| 


terest in a natural child whom Daniel had be- 
queathed to his mother’s care; and, after the 
old lady’s death, religiously supplied her place 
as the boy’s protector.”’ 

Pride and ambition steeled his heart; no 
wonder that a late repentance followed. To 
proceed, however, with our narrative, we find 
Scott now. dabbling much in Edinburgh thea- 
tricals, and hear of his intimacy with Mrs. 
Siddons, J. Kemble, and others; and par- 
ticularly with Mr. Terry, who acquired his 
unbounded confidence and friendship. 

“ Mr. Terry (we are informed) had received 
a good education, and been regularly trained 
as an architect ; but, abandoning that profes- 
ston, at an early period of life, for the stage, 
and was now beginning to attract attention as 
a valuable and efficient actor in Henry Siddons’s 
new company at Edinburgh. Already he and 
the Ballantynes were constant companions ; and 
through his familiarity with them, Scott had 
abundant opportunities of appreciating his many 
excellent and agreeable qualities. He had 
the manners and feelings of a gentleman. Like 
John Kemble, he was deeply skilled in the old 
literature of the drama, and he rivalled Scott's 
own enthusiasm for the antiquities of vertu. 
Their epistolary correspondence in after days 
Was frequent, and will supply me with many 
illustrations of Scott's minor tastes and habits. 
As their letters lie before me, they appear as if 





Your Shirra wad hae been the 


till ye war coffined!’ ‘Terry, though he did 
not always relish bantering on this subject, 
replied readily and good-humouredly, by a 
quotation from Peter Pindar’s Bozzy and 
Piozzi:— 
«« © When Foote his leg by some misfortune broke, 
Says I to Johnson, all by way of joke, 
Sam, sir, in Paragraph will soon be clever; 
He'll take off Peter better now than ever.’ 


Mathews’s mirthful caricature of Terry’s sober 
mimicry of Scott was one of the richest ex- 
travaganzas of his social hours ; but, indeed, I 
have often seen this Proteus dramatise the 
whole Ballantyne group with equal success — 
while Rigdumfunnidos screamed with delight, 
and Aldiborontiphoscophornio faintly chuckled, 


his decanters.” 
The “ Lady of the Lake’? was now pub- 
lished, and had immense popularity. Touching 


\it, the following quotation is full of interest :— 


*¢ Of the success of his new poem, he speaks 
as follows in his Introduction of 1830 :—‘ It 
was certainly so extraordinary as to induce me, 
for the moment, to conclude that I had, at 
last, fixed a nail in the proverbially inconstant 
wheel of Fortune. I had attained, perhaps, 
that degree of public reputation at which 
prudence, or certainly timidity, would have 
made a halt, and discontinued efforts by which 
{ was far more likely to diminish my fame 
than to increase it. But—as the celebrated 
John Wilkes is said to have explained to King 
George the Third, that he himself, amid his 
full tide of popularity, was never a Wilkite — 
so I can, with honest truth, exculpate myself 
from having been, at any time, a partisan of 
my own poetry, even when it was in the 
highest fashion with the million. It must not 
be supposed that I was either so ungrateful, or 
so superabundantly candid, as to despise or 
scorn the value of those whose voice had 
elevated me so much higher than my own 
opinion told me I deserved. I felt, on the 
contrary, the more grateful to the public, as 
receiving that from partiality which I could 
not have claimed from merit: and I en- 
deavoured to deserve the partiality by con- 
tinuing such exertions as I was capable of for 
their amusement.’ James Ballantyne has pre- 


| the latter escaped unhurt. * Dooms, Dauniel,’ ‘You may say what you please, mamma,’ Wat 
said Mathews, when they next met; * what a answered roughly, ‘ but I dinna think there’s 
| pity that it wasna your luck to get the game a waufer (shabbier) thing in the world than 
leg, mon! 
very thing, ye ken, an’ ye wad hae been croose further inquiry, it turned out that one or two 


to be a lassie, to sit boring at a clout.’ Upon 
of his companions had dubbed him The Lady 
Of the Lake, and the phrase was to him in- 
comprehensible, save as conveying some im- 
, putation on his prowess, which he accordingly 
vindicated in the usual style of the Yards. Of 
| the poem he had never before heard. Shortly 
| after, this story having got wind, one of Scott’s 
colleagues of the Clerks’ Table said to the boy, 
| ,Gilknockie, my man, you cannot surely help 
seeing that great people make more work about 
your papa than they do about me or any other 
| of your uncles ; what is it, do you suppose, that 
occasions this?’ The little fellow pondered for 
a minute or two, and then answered, very 
| gravely, ‘It’s commonly him that sees the hare 
\sitting.” And yet this was the man that had 


land the Sheriff, gently smiling, pushed round | his children all along so very mach with him. 


| In truth, however, young Walter had guessed 
pretty shrewdly in the matter, for his father 
had all the tact of the Sutherland Highlander, 
whose detection of an Irish rebel up to the neck 
in a bog, he has commemorated in a note upon 
‘Rokeby.’ Like him, he was quick to catch 
the sparkle of the future victim’s eye; and 
often said jestingly of himself, that, whatever 
might be thought of him as a maker (poet), he 
was an excellent trouveur. Ballantyne adds: 
‘ One day, about this same time, when his fame 
was supposed to have reached its acmé, I said 
to him, ‘ Will you excuse me, Mr. Scott, but I 
should like to ask you what you think of your 
own genius as a poet, in comparison with that 
of Burns 2’? He replied, ‘ There is no compa. 
rison whatever ; we ought not to be named in 
the same day.’ ‘ Indeed !’ I answered; ‘ would 
you compare Campbell to Burns?’ ‘ No, James, 
not at all: if you wish to speak of a real poet, 
Joanna Baillie is now the highest genius of our 
country.’— ‘ But, in fact,’ continues Ballantyne, 
‘he had often said to me, that neither his own, 
nor any modern popular style of composition, 
was that from which he derived most pleasure. 
{ asked him what it was? He answered, 
Johnson's ; and that he had more pleasure in 
reading ‘ London,’ and ‘ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ than any other poetical composition 
he could mention ; and I think I never saw his 
countenance more indicative of high admiration 
than while reciting aloud from those produc- 
tions.’ ” 
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In 1811, © The Vision of Don Roderick” was | 


published, as a contribution to the Portuguese | - 


Subscription Fund ; and, about the same time, | 
Mr. Scott purchased the land of Abbotsford, 
and began “ Rokeby,” in order to raise a suffi- 
cient fund to clear the purchase, and build upon 
it. His correspondence with Mr. Merritt is 
frequent and charming; but we must leave it 
to the readers of the work (as all will be), and 
conelude with a few brevities. 

Anecdote of Lord Napier.—‘‘ Lord and Lady | 
Napier had arrived at Castlemilk, with the in-| 
tention of staying a week; but next morning | 
it was announced that a circumstance had oc- 
curred which rendered it indispensable for them | 
to return without delay to their own seat in| 
Selkirkshire. It was impossible for Lady Stew- 
art to extract any further explanation at the | 
moment, but it turned out afterwards that | 
Lord Napier’s valet had committed the grievous | 
mistake of packing up a set of neckcloths which 
did not correspond, in point of date, with the 
shirts they accompanied !”’ | 

Anecdote of Mrs. Siddons.—‘‘ John Kemble's 
most familiar table-talk often flowed into blank 
verse; and so indeed did his sister’s. Scott 
(who was a capital mimic) often repeated her | 
tragic exclamation to a fuotboy, during a dinner | 
at Ashestiel : 

* You've brought me water, boy,—I asked for beer.’” 


Lord Melville and President Blair died about | 
the same period, and Scott tells the following 
singular story : 


the deaths of these eminent characters, an 
that of a very inferior person, a dentist of this | 
city, named Dubisson. He met the president | 
the day before his death, who used a particular | 
expression in speaking to him. The day before 
Lord Melville died, he also met Dubisson, 
nearly on the same spot, and, to the man’s 
surprise, used the president’s very words in sa- 
luting him. On this second death, he ex- 
pressed (jocularly, however) an apprehension | 
that he himself would be the third; was taken 
ill, and died in an hour’s space. Was not this! 
remarkable ?"’ } 
Scott's first opinion of * Childe Harold.”— | 
**Have you seen the ‘ Pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold,’ by Lord Byron? It is, I think, a! 
very clever poem, but gives no good symptom | 
of the writer's heart or morals. His hero, not- ! 
withstanding the affected antiquity of the style! 
in some parts, is a modern man of fashion and 
fortune, worn out and satiated with the pur-| 
suits of dissipation ; and, although there is a 


| 
| 


among them many that are very remarkable; some of 
em are also contained in the Herbarium of Jacquemont. 
The lovers of botany will be glad to learn that Dr. Ho- 
nigberger’s plants will be described by Mr. Jacquin of 
Vienna, to whom he has confided them. The first part 
is already published under the title of ‘* Sertum Cabuli- 


, cum; Enumeratio plantarum quas in itinerejinter Daragh- 


~~ et Cabul mensibus Maio et Junio, 1832, collegit Dr. 


The Millwright and Engineer's Pocket Companion, by 
William Templeton. 4th edition. (London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. ; Liverpool, Egerton Smith and Co.) 
—This fourth edition of ‘* Templeton’s Engineer’s Com- 
panion,” will be found most useful to all persons connected 
with machinery. Mr. T, is, we understand, an operative 
mechanic; and his work has been considerably enlarged 
by the addition of much valuable matter. 

An Analysis of Poisons, by C. J. Cox, M.R.C.S, Pp. 174. 
(London, J. T. Cox; E. Portwine.)—A plain and sensible 
exposition of the qualities of various poisons, their action 
— animal economy, and their safest and readiest an- 
tidotes. 

Southey'’s Cowper, Vol. XII. (London, Baldwin and 
Cradock.)—With two fine and spirited embellishments 
from the pencil of W. Harvey, engraved by Goodyear and 
Goodall, this volume continues the Iliad to the end. 

new Guide to German and English Conversation, &c. 
Sc. by J. Rowbotham. (London, Dulau and Co.)—Like 
all Mr. Rowbotham’s works, a most useful publication ; 
excellently arranged, and adapted to improve the student 
in speaking German. 

Murray's Pocket Byron, Vol. V.—This is the second 
volume of the dramas, and contains the Two Foscari, 
Cain, the Deformed Transformed, and Werner. Venice 
by E. Finden, after Stanfield, forms a beautiful vignette. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
(Last accounts 
Baghdad, January 31, 1837. 
My pear ——, — The Literary Gazette 
(which, with great propriety, finds its way to 
the H. E. I. Company's Presidency at Baghdad, 


. he and has travell cross the desert with unac- 
“ There is a very odd coincidence henein| Saar Santee eae See oy 


customed celerity since the Euphrates expedi- 
tion stirred up the phlegm of the Asiatics) has 
reached as far as the loss of H. M. steamer 
Tigris, at the time when your correspondent is 
inditing his second letter from “ the city of the 
Caliphs.” He regrets extremely (although, 


,; with proper self-respect, he attributes to the 


lamp-black ink of the East, which effaces by 
damp, and not to his calligraphic inaccuracy ) 
the errors which you have, with equal kindness 
and industry, endeavoured to amend. He 


; hopes to be able to give you some detailed 
, information upon these points; but,in the mean 


time, Deir, and not Dura, )3 ‘* a monastery,” is 


|a@ small town 211 miles, by water, below Balis, 


and nominally at present the frontier town of 
Ibrahim Pacha’s possessions in Syria. The 
site of Thapsacus, of Xenophon and Arrian, is 
controversial. 
amused and instructed themselves with ques- 
tions of historical geography, placed it at El 
Humman, ‘ the baths,’’ 12 miles above Racca, 


Those in the expedition who, 





caution against it in the preface, you cannot for | where is a causeway leading to the city of Sura, 
na soul avoid concluding that the author, as; “ flavia firma Sura,” between which and Pal- 
e gives an account of his own travels, is also’| myra was a great road passing through Resafa, 
doing so in his own character. Now, really, this! and on the left or east bank of the river, an- 
is too bad; vice ought to bea little more mo-! other road leading by Aragla Castle to Racca, 
dest, and it must require impudence at least; which was a favourite residence of Haroun al 
equal to the noble lord’s other powers, to claim) Raschid ; the Nikephorium of Alexander, and 
sympathy gravely for the ennui arising from | Callinicum of the Romans. Unanimity is 
his being tired of his wassailers and his para-| something. Rennell and D’Anville placed 
mours. There is a monstrous deal of conceit | Thapsacus at Deir; in order to do which, and 
in it too, for it is informing the inferior part of | preserve any correspondence in distances, they 
the world that their little old-fashioned scruples | had recourse to the extraordinary assumption, 
of limitation are not worthy of his regard, while | that Xenophon had transposed the distances 
his fortune and possessions are such as have put | between the Daradax and Thapsacus, Thap- 
all sorts of gratifications too much in his power | sacus and the Araxes. It remains, however, 
questionable, if Alexander did not pass higher 


to afford him any pleasure. Yet, with all 
this conceit and assurance, there is much poet-|up. ‘* Zelebé” or ‘* Zenobia,” you are right, 
|a marble city of the greatest interest. ‘* Cer- 


ical merit in the book, and I wish you would 
| cusium,”’ limitrophal city of Roman dominion 


read it.” 
—__—_— jin the East: now Kerkissia, a corruption, or 
Abou Serai, ‘* the father of palaces.” Of Sala- 


hiyat &sUuo rather Salahiyah, an extensive 
ruin, with castleand gatewaysin tolerable perfec- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Botany.— Messrs. Brogniart and Jussieu, who were ap- 
of Sciences to examine 
onigberger, have found 


pointed by the French Academ 
the plants collected by Dr. 








tion, I know nothing. Erzi «s} )) (arzy) the 


popular Arabic name of Ezra, whose tomb on 
the Tigris is a great resort for Jewish pilgrims. 
It was, probably, a colony of captive Israelites. 
Rauwolfand Balbi give an erroneous idea of its 
extent, from the river winding round the ruins. 
It was the Corsote of Xenophon ; and the river 
Masca, of the same historian and general, is 
a branch of the Euphrates. This will require 
detail.* 

The Euphrates steamer, after forwarding des. 
patches from Baghdad early in October 1836, 
returned immediately to Korna, where the H. 
E. I. Company’s steamer, Hugh Lindsay, had 
already arrived with a second mail.¢ The 
steamer having had the misfortune to bring up 
with her from Bombay a Mr. Samuel, whose 
apostolic labours, two years ago, nearly caused 
the destruction of all the European inhabitants 
of Baghdad, she was put into religious quaran- 
tine, and the Arabs threatened to kill any body 
who should land. This was soon put to rights 
on our arrival, and, having received the mail, 
H. M. steamer at once sailed up the river 
Euphrates upwards of 70 miles, and anchored 
off the encampment of the Sheik of Montefidge, 
when every possible explanation and concession 
was made in the most amicable manner possible. 
The mail was taken up as far as the Lemloon 
marshes, and thence forwarded, under charge 
of Mr. Fitzjames, by dromedary. In my last, 
I put you quite au fait to the difficulties 
under which the expedition laboured, with only 
the large steamer remaining, and a mail arriv- 
ing at the very lowest season of the year. She 
struggled, however, for some days in the nar- 
row and shallow channel in the Lemloon, till 
the cross-bar of one of the engine’s pumps 
broke, and there was nothing left but to return 
alongside the Hugh Lindsay, and get it re. 
paired. Under these adverse circumstances, 
and in consequence of orders received from his 
majesty’s government, for the approaching 
suspension of our labours, Colonel Chesney 
determined upon proceeding at once to India, 
principally, I believe, with a view to put the 
navigation of the river upon that footing which 
experience has now shewn to be most likely to 
be attended with success. The opinion upon 
this subject of all our naval officers is, that it 
might be performed with expedition, and all the 
advantages desirable, by steamers of power, 
draught, and dimensions, varying with the 
portion of the river to be navigated. Opinions 
are here, I believe, a little divided, whether 
two or three, or even more, small steamers 
would not be required for the river navigation. 
The views, however, of none of the officers 
extend to the necessity of a system of steam 
navigation half so complex as that at present 
in force on the Danube, and which would se- 
cure to India a constant and speedy communi- 
cation with the mother country; whereas the 
Red Sea, as yet, has been unapproachable in 
one direction during nearly one half of the year. 

At the colonel’s departure, after a ride to 
Zobeir in the Desert (the unfortunate sheikh 
of which has since been shot at Basra, while 
upon a visit to the governor, and his de- 
capitated body thrown into the streets), we 
received orders to proceed in the important 
examination of the Delta of Susiana. While 
the steamer breasted the wholesome Karoon, or 
Khoaspes, ‘** the drink of none but kings,” a 
small party went along the old bed of the river 
at Sabla into the Gaban Canal; along which 

* Our readers will remark, that these interesting geo- 


graphical and antiquarian details and corrections refer to 
our former correspondence.—Ed. L. G, 





pon 
+ See Lit. Gaz., No, 1047, Feb, 11. 
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they navigated, a day and a night, to Felahy, 
or Dorack, the residence of the Sheik of Kaab, 
Chab, or Gab, as Europeans indifferently spell 
ot Ka e, or Kaab, the heel of Arabia, as 


Otranto has been designated to be of Italy. 
Although subjects of Persia, they pay tribute 
to no one for Mohammra, and hence exact only 
trifling customs, which has caused the sudden 
and temporary rise of that mart, to the detri- 
ment of Basra. But retribution, not to men- 
tion cupidity, is not slumbering in the breast of 
Ali Pacha, and commerce may soon be expected 


to return to its old channel. Mohammra has, | 


however, great natural advantages. 

From Felahy the party proceeded up the 
Jerahy ; afterwards, crossing the level plain at 
the foot of the Persian Appenines, to Ahwaz, 
celebrated for its bind, or dam, on the river, 
its ruins of the early times of the Caliphat, 
and remarkable for its rocky neighbourhood, 
where rocks are rare. The ledges of solid sand- 
stone (tertiary) which cross the river, form a 
more complete obstacle to navigation than the 
remains of the dam itself; and the steamer, 
which had ascended as far as to the foot 
of the lowermost of the ledges, had com- 
pleted all that was in its power of the na- 
vigation of the Karoon. Here the expedition 
found the ancient bed of a river, known to the 
natives by the name of Chabour, or Shahour, 
both at Ahwaz: and, from information subse- 
quently obtained at Bendikil, this river, it ap- 
pears, still flows past the tomb of Daniel, which 
is on the site of Susa, on the Ulai of Scripture, 
on the Khoaspes of Herodotus, and on the Eu- 
leus of Arrian ; all threerivers celebrated for the 
same virtues as are attributed by the Easterns 
in the present day to the Karoon, of which the 
Chabour was a branch, but now flowing into 
the Ab-i-Dez, or Deshboul river. The ruins of 
Susa extend from it to the banks of the Keruli, 
or Karasou of the Turks, which has hence 
been confounded with the Chabour by one 
party (Rennell, Ouseley, Barbré de Bocage, 
Hotk, &c.), who place Susa in its real position ; 
and by another (D’Herbelot, Vincent, Man- 
nert, D’Anville, Von Hammer, &c.), with the 
Ab-i-Shuster, or river of Shuster, another branch 
of the Karoon: these eminent geographers con- 
sidering Shuster as the site of Sus. By the 
system, however, now proposed, the difficulties 
which existed in explaining (if Shus, or Sus, is 
admitted as the site of Susa) the navigations of 
Nearchus and of Alexander, and the movements 
of Eumenes and Antigonus, supposing Sus to 
be on the Kerah, are overcome. Nearchus as- 
cended the Karoon, his Pasitigris, although not 
that of Pliny: Alexander descended the Cha- 
bour, Khoaspes, or Euleus, by which he could 
reach the sea. Spasinus Charax, being at Mo- 
hammra, and when designated as Alexandria, 
after the usual complimentary fashion of the 
Macedonians, only iii mille passuum from the 
sea, 

_The same party which had traversed the 
Kaaban proceeded up the river, in a native 
boat, to determine some of the numerous points 
ot illustration which are connected with this 
question ; and which Von Hammer‘( Recueil dela 
Société de Geographie, tom. ii. p. 320) announces 
as “la plus grande difficulté qui se soit élevée 
parmi les geographes modernes:”’ but the Arabs 
stood between us and the completion of our 
wishes. The character of the Uxii and Para- 
teceni, as given by Arrian and Strabo, remains 
unimpeachable for veracity. The sum of money 
demanded for our passage at Bendikil (Ben- 
houdel of the Arabs) was extravagant to ex- 
cess; and being refused, we were, professedly, 


neither allowed to go forward nor to return: 
till, finding further delay unavailing, we were 
obliged, to our infinite disappointment, to adopt 
the latter course, and regain the steamer, with 
faded laurels upon our brows. The Delta was 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Farapbay brought before the members 
the very curious subject of the singular condi- 
tion acquired by iron under certain modes of 


not, however, left till the steamer once more | treatment, in relation to oxygen, nitric acid, 
descended the Bansishere; and we crossed the | &c. &c.; a subject which has lately been greatly 
plain of alluvium, covered in parts with salt, | developed by the investigations of M.Schonbein 
like a wintry coat, to the bed of the old Karoon, | of Bale. He first stated and illustrated the re- 
not far from its mouth. Besides many ques-| lation between the attraction of a metal, as zinc 
tions of interest in historical geography, which | or iron, for oxygen, and the fitness of that me- 
| will have received illustration from this recon- | tal for the construction of voltaic arrangements. 
| naissance, some points of importance were | He then shewed that clean iron, when put into 
astronomically determined by Lieut. Cleaveland | strong pure nitric acid, was not acted upon 
|and Mr. Charlewood: magnetic experiments | after the first moment; but tliat if the acid had 
| were carried on by Capt. Estcourt; and the! been previously mixed with its bulk of water, 
| Karoon was navigated with security on our | the iron, when immersed in it, would be acted 
|return, by the survey effected on the ascent, | upon, becoming rapidly oxydised. If, however, 
and laid down by Sergeant-Major Quin, R.A. |theiron which had previously been immersed in 
The Euphrates steamer has now effected a|the strong acid, were put into the dilute acid, 
second navigation of the Tigris to Baghdad, | that piece would not be acted upon ; or if a piece 
and made a further ascent up the river to the | of ordinary iron were put into the dilute acid, 
/north of that city, previous to being laid up| being at the same time in contact with a clean 
for the winter under charge of the residency. | platina plate, also immersed, then the iron did 
Guided by Colonel Taylor and Dr. Ross, of that | not suffer; and the platina might, after a few 
establishment, our latest researches have been | seconds, be withdrawn, and still the iron and the 
directed towards questions of geography, while | acid would not affect each other. But if nowa 
the levelling between the two rivers is in pro-| piece of common iron were put into the same 
gress for the intended canal. A series of ac-|acid, it was affected ; and when it was made to 
curate admeasurements have been already made | touch the iron in the peculiar inactive state, it 
in different lines between the two; and the|at once destroyed that state, and both pieces 
learned world will be indebted to a corporal of | were acted on as common iron. The cause of 
the Royal Engineers (Greenhill) for an efficient | these singular relations of this metal remains as 
and excellent survey of Babylon. The wall of| yet unexplained and unperceived ; but some 
Media, you will be glad to hear, still exists ; it valuable results flow from them. Mr. Faraday 
crosses from the Macepracta of Julian to above | shewed, by striking experiments, that when iron 
the site of Opis. ‘The river Athem, or Physcus, | and platina were in contact in an acid so dilute 
joins the Tigris in the same neighbourhood, | that action would proceed, a voltaic current was 
and constitutes, with the Altoun Sou, or Little | produced, as was to be expected ; but when the 
Zab (the Zabatus of Xenophon and the Caprus liron was made to assume the inactive state, 
of Ptolemy), and the Great Zab (the Zathes of | then no current was occasioned, though metal. 
the Greek, and the Leukus of the Alexandrian | lic contact was continued. This result, com- 
historians), all the rivers that enter the Tigris | bined with that he formerly published, in which 
between Baghdad and Mesul: the country in| the current was obtained without metallic con- 
which hydrographical errors have so long taken | tact, fully prove that voltaic electricity is due, 
up their home. The position of Sitace is, I/ not to the contact of metals, but to chemical 
hope, also satisfactorily determined. action. Mr. Faraday then went into various 
The last remnants of the expedition will| other cases in which iron exhibited this pecu- 
proceed to the Mediterranean, across the great |liar condition, and in which it was made to 
Syrian Desert; the Retreat of the Ten—Thou-| assume the condition by contact with silver, 
sand omitted. How differently, inmodern times, | charcoal, gold, &c. &c.; and concluded by draw- 
are revolutions effected to what they were in|ing attention to the several singular relations 
ancient days! A handful of men can do more|by which iron is distinguished so much from 
towards permanently bringing a country under other metals—as, for instance, its magnetic 
the subjection of morals and civilisation than | relations ; its power of forming steels with a 
the armed hosts of antiquity. Will the spark | minute proportion of carbon, silica, &c.; and 
that has been lit be allowed to pass away like its falling on the earth, ‘occasionally in large 
the armies of Cyrus, Alexander, Trajan, Se- | masses, from the regions above.—On the Ist of 
verus, Julian, and Timour ? | May the anniversary meeting was held : a very 
Your correspondent proceeds, in company | satisfactory report was read, and officers were 
with Mr. Rasam, who is versed in Chaldean | chosen for the ensuing season. 
and Syriac, as well as the languages of the day, To 
to the tnenos of Kurdistan, md will visit (Deo! LINEAL SOCISTS. ’ 
volente) the Nestorian Christians, journeying | Mr. Lambert in the chair.— Read a descrip« 
onwards to Argana Maden, in the Taurus ;| tion of a new species of the genus T'rigono- 
from whence the English consul at Erzeroum | éphalus, by Mr. Schomburgk. This snake is 
has sent good specimens of lignite. If the ba-| called ‘‘ Bushmaster” by the colonists, and is 
rometer survives the journey, there are hopes | reckoned the most venomous reptile of Guiana. 
of determining approximatively the elevation | It is from six to eight feet in length. It occurs 
of the sources of the Euphrates and of the| im marshes and woods 5 and its habits are noc- 
Tigris, and of completing the geological survey | turnal.— Mr. Ward exhibited specimens of two 
of these rivers. It so often happens, however, | 2€W species of Acterotus, a remarkable genus of 
in the East, that the accomplishment of your | Umbellifere, from New Holland.—At the meet+ 
intentions is prevented by some flaw in the) ing on Tuesday evening, the Duke of Somerset 
character of the people, that there is more! the chair, M. Gandichaud, Frofessors Hugo, 
rashness than judgment in anticipating the| Mohl, and Miiller, were elected foreign mem- 
future. bers of the Society. Among the presents were 
a collection of reptiles, and the eggs of a large 
gallinaceous bird, from Lieutenant Roe, R.N. 
surveyor-general of Western Australia, A 
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flowering specimen of the Sterculia platanifolia, | sketched the glories of both services during the 
from the Duke of Northumberland’s magnificent | late war, when the army took up the cause, in 
collection at Sion House, was exhibited. — Read | consequence of the og | not } yr left a we 
an extract of a letter from W. H. Harvey, Esq. |to encounter on the face of the ocean, an 
stating his having ascertained the or sana | finished it under the illustrious command of the 
cormophilum to be only a peculiar condition of | Duke of Wellington — whose name was hailed 
the fronds of Hemitelia capensis.— Read, also, with loud plaudits. ‘‘ Prosperity to the Li- 
the conclusion of Mr. Keith’s paper on the | terary Fund” was next drank, and Mr. Jerdan 
evolution of the seed and bud. | briefly addressed the meeting on its behalf. He 
a |noticed that its leading principles were con- 
ASTRONOMICAL eaner tod ' siderateness of the cases of distress referred to 
Ma. Baity, at a late meeting, laid on the table it, promptness in their succour, and secrecy in 
Gatdaioyet to arth Pela,ndo wish Gaain- |"ioche ot slag cf the wicll, The aly os 
@-vicinity of the North Pole, made w - riosity or pity of the world. : - 
heil’s ectregraph. This is an ingenious instru- pos & wae wanted was, that there should 
pt py ow . _— “—e ree at we — jbea ge 4 coe ; = ma _ —— 
ime, the stars and the copy of them ; an Ws, | possessed of considerable funds, the Society 
by simultaneous diane, obtain the great- | oe relied on the bounty and generosity 
est accuracy. The instrument itself has not brought forth at the anniversaries. He alluded 
yet been introduced into this country. |to some recent and striking instances of the 
|good done by the Society to most meritorious 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. | characters, and the blessings it had the means to 
May 4th. W. H. White, Esq. in the chair.—|confer on the suffering children of literature. 
A paper was read from the treasurer, John | Mr, Croker read a list of subscriptions, which 
Reynolds, Esq., being a continuation of the | were numerous and gratifying, amounting to 
translation of Father Kerscher’s China Illus-| above 400/. The health of the president was 
trata. A paper was also read from Arthur | proposed by Lord Stanley, who complimented 
Wallis, Esq. on the Flora of Chelmsford. | his Grace on his long-continued devotedness 
This was followed by a paper from Mr. G. E. to this benevolent Institution, the chair of 
Dennes, being a translation of Professor | which he had taken nearly twenty times in 
Selah ie qiosin, cotsnetsh Sam, Aocchy| trast” thesia, ook Spend" The’ hens 
des Sciences Naturales, for November 1835.| Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Prosperity to the 
An interesting discussion ensued, after which | City of London ; which the Lord Mayor ac- 








the meeting adjourned until May 18th. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
a ate, 27th April.—The following degrees were con- 


el 
Bachelors in Divinity. —Rev. L. A. +. Rev. G. 
Adams, Fellows of St. John’s College; Rev. G. P. Belcher, 


knowledged for the city, and invited the She- 
| riffs to answer for themselves. Sir J. Duke, 
|in a concise and neat manner, expressed their 
| friendly feelings towards literature in general, 
and particularly to the Society whose laud- 
able objects they had attended to support. 
|‘* Lord Stanley and the Vice-presidents ” were 


Worcester College. |next toasted; and his lordship was greeted 
nity College ye a Delene, ee ~4 by loud and continued cheers. Being the last- 
Cinmreh FR Ringdon, ExcerColgge: ane? OOM ad ‘hint of his school-days, when the 
$ oR, yb , ' | lM s P o ys, y 

Cushe, Trivity Collars: te ee ee ae youngest was called on to be the fag. It was 
lege a oD, ipley, University College : H. G. Allen; | the first time he had attended these meetings, 
frey, Lincoln College : W. Hill, Magdalen Hall ; C.D. | but he looked forward to many opportunities of 
Rees; J. G. Clay, Jesus College. |doing so, and promoting the interests of the 
—_—————- | fund, till he, being then a senior, saw others 

THE LITERARY FUND, entering upon the same career as he was now. 

TueE forty-eighth anniversary of this valuable |“ Lord Sandon, and the other Members of 
Institution was held at Freemasons’ Hall, on | Parliament,” was replied to by his lordship, 
Wednesday ; his Grace the Duke of Somerset, | who expressed his conviction that no higher 
president, in the chair. The company was more | duty devolved upon legislators than to aid to 
numerous than for several years past ; and the their utmost the literary and scientific pur- 
meeting went off in the most satisfactory man- suits of the country. It was delightful to re- 
ner. Qn the right of the chair were the Lord | move from the struggles of politics for awhile, 
Mayor, Lord Sandon, Sheriffs Sir J. Duke and | for relaxation in such society as he saw around 
Johnson, Mr. Adolphus, Mr. C. Pearson, Mr.| him. ‘‘ Sir R. Bateson and the Stewards” were 
Wire: on the left, and around the table, Lord | drank, for which Sir R. returned thanks. ‘* Mr. 
Stanley, Lord Bolton, SirJno. Elley, Sir R. Bate-| Dickens, and the rising talent of England,” 
son, D. Maclean, E. Tennent, M.P.’s, Sir W. called up the author of the Pickwick Papers, 





Chatterton, Mr. F. W. Hope, Dr. Roget, Profes- 
sor Lee, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. S. Anderson, Mr. 
Barrow, C. Croker, &c. &e., while, in the body 
of the hall, acting as stewards, friends of, and 
officers belonging to the fund, were many gen- 
tlemen of high professional and literary dis- 
tinction, and most of the eminent booksellers 
and publishers of the metropolis. After the 
removal of the cloth, the noble chairman gave 
the usual loyal toasts of ‘* The King,” “ The 
Queen,” “ The Princess Victoria and the rest 
of the Royal Family,” which were received 
with great applause, and accompanied by na- 
tional music, finely executed by Mr. T. Cooke, 
C. Taylor, Bellamy, and Hawkins. The en- 
suing toast, ** The Army and Navy,” called up 
Sir J. Elley, who, in an appropriate speech, 





who happily acknowledged the toast as a rising 
writer, and expressed his hope that, like many 
who had paid him so flattering a compliment, 
he might, in due time, he able to do so, as one 
who had risen. [He was much applauded.] 
One of Mr. Lover’s sweet lyrics was, at the 
request of the president, sung by himself. 
** Mr, Adolphus and the Bar,” procured an 
able address from that gentleman; and, after a 
few other toasts, the evening concluded to the 
entire satisfaction of the assembly. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Amyor in the chair.—Signor Campanari 
exhibited a copy of an Etruscan painting in 
fresco, discovered at Vulci. It contained two 
figures, about three feet in height. Mr. C. R. 








Smith exhibited several penates, or small statues 
of deities, in bronze, found in the bed of the 
Thames; some in -his own possession, and 
others in the possession of Mr. Newman. From 
the beauty and perfection of their forms, Mr. 
Smith considered them of Grecian workman- 
ship. In an accompanying paper he entered 
into an interesting dissertation on the ancient 
mythologies. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.; Belgrave Litc- 
rary Conversazione. 

Tuesday.—Royal Medical and Chirurgical, 8) P...; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8} p.m. ; Society of 
Arts, 8 p. m. (Mlustrations; Mr. Hemming on the Art 
of Embossing) ; Lambeth Literary, 84 p.m. (Mr. Lukeing 
on Light, Colour, &c.); United Service Museum, 3 Pp. a. 
(Dr. Ritchie on the Laws of Motion) ; Belgrave Literary 
(H. H. Lewis on Pneumatics). 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.m.; Graphic, 8 p.m.; 
ae Fund Committee, 3 p. m.; Medico-Botanical, 

P.M. 

Thurscay.— Royal Society, 84 p.m.; Antiquaties, 8 P.a.; 
Royal — of Literature, 4 p.m.; Western Literary, 
8} P.M. (Mr. Fry on Milton). ‘ 
—e Astronomical, 8 p.m; Royal Institution, 

P.M. 

Saturday. —H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex’s Conversa- 
zione (should his Royal Highness’s health permit); Mr. 
— President of the Entomological Society, Conver- 
sazione. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Second Notice.] 
In our last Number we described the general 
impression made upon us by the present exhi- 
bition. We proceed to mention some of the 
principal works of which it is composed. 

160. The Highlands. E. Landseer, R.A.— 
Under this general and sweeping title, the 
visitor will find a perfect gem of arta pro- 
duction to which the epithet ‘* fascinating” 
may most justly be applied. As he looks at 
it, he will be reminded of David Gellatlie’s 
song, ‘* My heart ’s in the Highlands.” Mr. 
Landseer’s heart has evidently been in his per- 
formance. The party returning from deer- 
hunting, headed by the piper in full blast ; the 
boy aping the laird; * the laird himsel’ ;”’ his 
attendants ; the horses bearing the noble 
game; the gleaners resting from their toil; 
the approaching group in the middle distance, 
are all admirable. Nor must we omit to notice 
the picturesque beanty of the mountain scenery, 
nor the exquisite tone and texture of the rustic 
bridge in the foreground ; almost betraying the 
very quarry from which the stones that com- 
pose it were hewn. We repeat that this is a 
perfect gem of art. 

104. Raffuelle and the Fornarina. A.W. 
Callcott, R. A.—The first view of this picture 
created in us a degree of surprise, hardly justi- 
fiable, perhaps, when the well-known talents 
of the artist are considered. It is so different 
from the walk of art which Mr. Callcott usually 
pursues; and, at the same time, it is so charm- 
ing. The ardent gaze of the admiring lover, 
and the coquettish employment of his beautiful 
mistress, are most happily expressed. The 
figures are of the size of life ; they relieve darkly 
upon the ground ; and the tone and treatment 
of the whole work are equal to those of the 
most pure and delicate productions of the 
Italian school. Let any one turn to 179, 
Recco on the Coast of Genoa, by the same 
artist, and he cannot fail to be struck by the 
versatility of powers displayed. The latter is 
one of the finest specimens of that brilliant and 
masterly style of painting landscape by which 
Mr. Callcott has so long delighted the public. 

138. Scene in the Greek War: An Arab 
Chief of Reschid Pacha’s army selling Cap- 
tives ; some Monks approaching to endeavour 
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to ransom them. C. I. Eastlake, R.A.—A 
subject of more touching interest could hardly 
have been selected ; and it is treated with Mr. 
Eastlake’s usual skill. All the varieties of 
hope, fear, doubt, and anguish, are depicted — 
we had almost said too much to the life—fur, 
while they evince the artist’s ne. they, 
perhaps, la too heavy a tax on the feelings of 
the spectator ; since, alas! the story is not one 
of fiction. 

144. The Empress Josephine and the For- 
tune-Teller. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. — One of 
those extraordinary events in the romance of 
life which make a strong impression on those 
who do not reflect that, for a solitary predic- 
tion of the kind, which turns out to be true, 
tens of thousands are falsified by the event. Sir 
David has introduced great variety of character 
into his composition ; and the half-serious, 
half-sportive action and expression of the fu- 
ture empress, are very naturally portrayed. 
The general tone of colour has a slight tend- 
ency to pinkishness, which is not quite agree. 
able. 

21. Samson betrayed by Delilah. W. Etty, 
R.A.—In our opinion one of the finest and 
most powerful pictures (of a cabinet size) ever 
painted in this country. Its energy of action 
and character, its depth and richness of colour, 
and its masterly execution, are all transcend- 
ent, uniting the highest qualities of Rubens 
aud Tintoret. 

122. The Sirens and Ulysses. W. Etty, 
R.A.—We are unable to speak in terms of 
equal commendation of this performance ; al- 
thongh there are portions of it—such, for in- 
Stance, as the vessel, with its living freight, and 
the distant sea—which shew no ordinary power. 
But what could induce Mr. Etty to bestow his 
time and his talents on so disgusting a subject ? 
Who would like to have the representation of 
a charnel-house suspended in his apartment ? 

46. The Hindoo Girl’s Offering. W. Daniell, 
R.A.—The nature of the subject is explained 
in the catalogue. Mr. Daniell has embodied it 
with a taste and a feeling which leave nothing 
to be desired. The beautiful and elegant forms 
of the native females, launching their brittle 
barks, seen under the effect of moonlight, fill 
the mind with poetical visions, which almost 
hallow the gentle superstitions of the East. 

50. East Deen, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 
W. Daniell, R.A.—-A site more desirable for 
an embellished dwelling could nowhere be 
found ; uniting, as it does, every charm of 
beautiful scenery. But for the well-known 
fidelity, as well as versatility, of Mr. Daniell’s 
pencil, we might be induced to suspect that he 
had here been playing off a little of the witchery 
of his art upon us. ‘ 

186. Return from Hawking. E. Landseer, 
R.A.—No artist enters more boldly into open 
daylight in all his works than Mr. Landseer. 
It is as if every part of his canvass contained a 
pet object, on which he had determined to ex- 
ercise all his skill. Nothing is neglected nor 
slurred over. The admirable work before us 
illustrates this in a striking manner. The 
noble pair (Lord Francis Egerton and his lady), 
their lovely offspring, the huntsman and do- 
mestics, the horses (as fine as Cuyp), the 
hawks, the architecture, and all the accessories, 
are painted with a carefulness, and, at the 
same time, with a spirit and a fluency of pencil, 
wholly unrivalled. This is one of the most 
attractive performances in the room, 

130. Story of Apollo and Daphne. J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A.—Apollo and Daphne! One 
of those gorgeous effects of prismatic colours in 
all their original and distinct vividness, which, 


under any other management than that of Mr. 
Turner, would be offensive; but which he 
| renders absolutely magical. 
[To be continued.]} 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCITY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 
{Second notice.] 

86. Mountainous Scenery. J. Varley. — Be- 
longs to a high order of art. Though evidently 
a composition, it is based on the study of nature | 
by one long acquainted with her grand fea-| 
tures, as well as with her minute details. | 

126. Interior of a Wood-house. W. Hunt.— 
Such is the alchemy of this artist, that in his 
hands chips and straws, shreds and patches, 
become materials of value, things of price. 
Yet, when order and regularity are required, 
as in 213, Morning, every thing is in its proper 
place. The last-mentioned production is, in 
point of sentiment, greatly superior; in the 
effect of light equal to the works of Da Hooge, 
or the more elegant Metzu. 

92. Roebuck. R. Hills. Mr. Hills’ repre- 
sentations of domestic cattle are skilful and 
true; but still his subjects of wild deer, in the 
enjoyment of mountain liberty, are his best and 
most spirited performances. 

112. Girls ascending the side of Snowdon. 
J. Cristall. — This picture reminds us of Anne 
| of Geierstein. As a work of art, it derives great 
interest from its local character, its picturesque 
scenery, and the skill with which it is executed. 

351. Ploughing. D. Cox.—Persons who visit 
this, or any other exhibition, with a predilection 
for any particular style of art, will lose much 
of the pleasure which variety ought to give. 
Truth appears in a plain, quite as frequently 
as in a florid garb. Mr. Cox's productions are 
all evidences of the fact. Slight as some of 
them seem to be, they are the result of long 
observation and great practice. 

240. Lady and Duenna; 298. Spanish Girls. 
F. Stone. — In each of these performances, the 
qualities of expression and execution are so 
happily united that, without reference to any 
particular story or sentiment, it is highly at- 
tractive. 

158. Chatsworth Park. W. A. Nesfield. — 
The ducal mansion, and even the park itself, 
are but adjuncts to the deer; the noble and 
picturesque forms and action of which are de- 
picted with admirable truth and spirit. 

238. Interior of a Shetland Cottage. A. Chis- 
holm. — Poverty and want are not the most 
pleasing objects of contemplation; but Mr. 
Chisholm has exhibited great skill in the ma- 
nagement of the light, and in the picturesque 
character which he has given to this interior. 

231. The Antiquary. J. Stephanoff. — The 
rage of the antiquary at finding his sacred 
apartment invaded by the housemaid is well | 
expressed; but we think the subject rather 
overlaid by the number of the component parts. 
This is not the case with some of Mr. Ste- 
phanoff’s smaller performances. In 202, Pray 
remember the Grotto, an annual nuisance, is 
whimsically illustrated. 

227. Old Buildings at Godalming. W. Scott. 
—We have a great regard for ancient edifices 
of this description, and feel much indebted to 
Mr. Scott for the skill which he manifests in 
their pictorial preservation. 

219. The Stroll in the Woods. Mrs. Se¥ffarth. 
—A very agreeable thing when summer suns 
give out their heat; and especially when, as 
in the present case, the stroller is accompanied 
by pretty faces and the expression of holiday 
delight. 

218. Taming the Shrew; 211. Scene from 








Woodstock. Joseph Nash. — These subjects are 


treated with great skill. They are forcible in 
effect, harmonious in colour, and just in ex- 
pression. 

348. Morning; 338. Moonlight; 167. Lane 
Scene—Evening. G. Barret._- Among the best 
specimens of this able artist’s poetical pencil. 

183. Fruit; 215. Dahiias. V. Bartholomew. 
— Mr. Bartholomew's composition, colouring, 
and execution, in works of this kind, have 
always excited our highest admiration. 

In taking leave of these well-selected and 
fascinating performances—whether of those 
which we have noticed, or of those which our 
limits alone prevent us from noticing—we may 
truly say that, in their respective departments 
of art, the several members of the Society have 
nobly “ done their duty.” 





THE ART-UNION. 
Sucu is the rather foreign-sounding combina- 
tion of a name given to a new association for 
the advancement of the Fine Arts; an adver- 
tisement, describing which, appeared in our 
pages a fortnight ago. It differs from the So- 
ciety formed last year “‘ for the Encouragement 
of British Art,” inasmuch as in the first, the 
works were bought by the managing committee, 
and distributed by lottery among the sub. 
scribers ; while, in the last, the lottery-prizes 
are intrusted to the selection of the fortunate 
holders. A few minor details are also at vari- 
ance ; but, upon the whole, the object is the 
same, and the organisation similar in spirit. 

We were, therefore, glad to hear that it was 

proposed to unite the twos and now regret to 

learn that the plan has proved abortive. Con- 
joined, we are inclined to think the power and 
influence would have been greater than if both 
proceed, more or less interfering with each 
other, and dividing and neutralising the public 
| feeling. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L. E. L. Painted by Maclise, A.R.A.; en- 
graved by E. Finden. Ackermann and Co. 
Ir, under any circumstances, a successful fe- 
male portrait is rarely accomplished, how 
much must the difficulty be increased when, 
to delicacy of features, the artist has to add 
vivacity and delicacy of intelligence ? Over this 
difficulty, however, Mr. Maclise and Mr. Fin- 
den have completely triumphed in this grace- 
ful and beautiful print, which we noticed 
during its progress, which is now finished, 
and which must be allowed by all who know 
the fair and celebrated original, to be a per- 
fect resemblance. Should a copy be purchased 
y only one in a thousand of those who have 
read and admired Miss Landon's charming 
works, it will prove a very lucrative specula- 
tion to the publishers. It will not shine the 
less, being compared with the abominable cari- 
cature which deforms the last No. of the New 
Monthly Magazine. We never saw such an 

atrocious libel on the human face divine. 

The Maid of Saragossa. Engraved by Samuel 
Cousins, A.R.A. from the original picture in 
the Royal Collection, painted in Madrid by 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A. Moon. 

Most of our readers will recollect that ‘* The 

Maid of Saragossa” was one of the first pic- 

tures exhibited by Sir David Wilkie, after 

his return from Spain; and that it excited 
great public attention, in consequence, not 
only of the interesting subject, but of the 
freer aud grander style of drawing, of colour, 
and of effect, with which it was evident the 
able and popular British artist had been ime- 
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bued, by his study of the vigorous and deep- 
toned works of the Spanish school. The heroic 
maid herself, her patriotism stimulated by re- 
venge ; the gallant and determined Palafox ; 
that noble specimen of ** the church militant,” 
Father Consolagion ; the priest writing the des- 
patches, to be forwarded by the carrier-pigeon 
held by the mulatto boy ; the volunteers, two 
employed in training the gun, the other ready 
to be called into action ; and the corpse of the 
unhappy cannoneer, the lover of Angostina, 
form a group, the contemplation of which 
awakens some of the most powerful feelings 
of our nature. The name of Mr. Cousins is 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
engraving,— which we understand has been 
executed under the immediate superintendence 
of Sir David Wilkie. It is in the highest 
degree honourable to both artists. 


James Emerson Tennent, Esq. M.P. Drawn 
by G. Richmond ; engraved by R. A. Artlett. 
A sPIRITED and excellent likeness of the ho- 
nourable and eloquent member for Belfast ; 
which will form one of the embellishments of 
the next number of Ryall’s “* Portraits of Con- 

servative Statesmen.” 


Hafed, a celebrated Deer-hound. Painted by 
Edwin Landseer, R.A.; engraved by C. G. 
Lewis. Ackermann and Co. 

As finely painted, and as finely engraved a 

dog’s head (of the size of life), as it is possible 

to conceive. 


Pictures picked from the Pickwick Papers, by 
Alfred Crowquill. Sheet I. Ackermann 
and Co. 

LavcuaB te littlesketches. ‘‘ The Fat Boy” 

and “ Payne” are among the best. 





MUSIC. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—Mr. Sale’s concert 
was too late for us to notice last week, though 
it was one of the best musical entertainments 
of the season. The choice of songs, duets, and 
instrumental pieces, was excellent. The open- 
ing carol, in honour of the Princess Victoria, 
who was present, was sweetly sung by Caradori 
Allan, Miss Hawes, Mr. H. Phillips, and 
chorus. Notwithstanding two or se dis- 
appointments in the second part, there was 
quite enough of delightful music to satisfy a 
large and fashionable audience. 

On Saturday, Mr. Hawes, also, gave a bril- 
liant concert. 

On Thursday, for Mr. Blagrove’s benefit, 
a choice selection of the finest music was per- 
formed, and received, as it deserved, with great 
applause. 

DRAMA. 

King’s Theatre.—On Thursday Zt Matri- 
monio Segreto was performed for the benefit 
of Lablache, who was in great force on the 
occasion. The whole cast was admirable, and 
the treat delicious. 

Covent Garden. — Having delivered our 
opinion upon the published play of Strafford, 
we have here only to speak of the acting. 
That of Macready was most forcible and strik- 
ing. Strafford is deeply agitated from first to 
last; and nobly and naturally did this ac- 
complished performer embody the character 
throughout. The bursts of feelings were in- 
imitably fine. Miss Faucit, also, played with 
great taste and effect. Pym, in Vandenhoff’s 








hands, was rather croaky ; but there is a sort 
of sameness in what he has to say and do, 
which, perhaps, led to this result. 
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nett, and Webster, junior, did well for Hollis 
and Vane. The King, Dale, was awfully bad ; 
the Queen, Vincent, only a shade better. It is 
not in her pretty coquettish line. 

Adelphi.—The Adelphi closed on Thursday, 
after, we believe, a season as prosperous as it 
has been active and enterprising. 

St. James's Theatre.— The nightly enter- 
tainments here are of that pleasing kind which 
affords most entertainment to genteel and cul- 
tivated audiences. We rejoice to see that they 
win their way to the popular patronage they 
so richly deserve. 

Olympic.—Peculiar Position, a very clever 
and amusing piece by Planché, with Liston 
in his best style, has been added to the very 
popular list of Olympic attractions. 

Strand Theatre.— Romeo and Juliet has been 
produced here in the broadest burlesque, and 
with the most laughable success. 











VARIETIES. 

Caricatures. — H. B. is out-pouring his fan- 
cies with prolific fertility. We have this week 
three, Nos. 478, 479, and 480. The first is ‘‘ Jim 
Crow Dance,” with a dozen leading political cha- 
racters capering away, with ludicrous activity : 
which way the “turn about, wheel about,” is 
likely to end, is as dark and difficult to guess 
as in the present actual state of parties. ‘* Some- 
thing between the sublime and the ridiculous,” 
represents a fine ship, the Constitution, in peril ; 
the King and John Bull looking over the 
stern for succour. A boat, pulled by Wel- 
lington, Lyndhurst, &c. and steered by Peel, 
is pulling up hard; while on the other side is 
another boat, with the ministry hurrying from 
the wreck. In the last, ‘‘ Looking out,” O’Con- 
nel, as a smuggler, with a pistol, inscribed on 
the barrel ‘* Repeal,” is one of the boldest 
heads ever executed by the artist. 

Diffusion of Knowledge. — Friday, there 
were taken from the stomach of a trout, caught 
in the Tay, five pieces of the /ifeshire Journal. 
They appeared to have been but lately swal- 
lowed, as they were quite legible when dried.” 
—Perth Advertiser. When trouts are tickled 
into taking in newspapers, we may, indeed, 
truly boast of the ‘** spread,” &c. and march of 
intellect. The only pity is that the critters are 
mute, and cannot, in return, communicate in- 
telligence to the inhabitants of dry land. The 
name of one of Walter Scott’s schoolmasters was 
Whale. There is no saying what may occur! 

Artists’ Fund.—To-day, this benevolent asso- 
ciation observes its anniversary, with the Mar- 
quess of Northampton presiding. A numerous 
and distinguished attendance is anticipated : 
few charities deserve it more. 

Covent Garden Theatrical Fund.— Another 
of our most meritorious charities, which has 
announced a very attractive bill of fare for 
Saturday next. It promises much social enter- 
tainment. 

King’s College. —The annual meeting, last 
Saturday, was attended by many very eminent 
persons ; and the report was of the most satis- 
factory description. 

Weather-wisdom.— All quite wrong again. 
Instead of cold and ill weather, it has been 
beautiful ; and the sun, “‘ approaching the op- 
position Saturn,” has had no effect whatever. 
Now, to look forward: ‘* Sudden dashing 
showers and thunder about the 7th. A 
change on the 8th; windy weather prevails. 
Fairer and warmer about the 10th and 11th, 
as the Sun aspects Mars, and the Moon Ju- 
piter; yet high winds and thunder prevail. 
Growing weather, rather hot; mild rain.” 





— Le 

The King of the Rats?—The natural curj. 
osity known by the name of the “ king of the 
rats”? (Rattenkénig), has been declared, by 
many naturalists, to be a mere fable. On the 
21st of March, there was found, in the wall of 
a stable at Zaisenhausen, in the grand duchy 
of Baden, a king of the rats, which consisted of 
twelve full-grown rats, which were all alive 
when found, whose tails are so entangled to. 
gether that they cannot be unloosened. Four 
other live rats were found with them, by which 
the twelve so joined together were provided 
with food. The twelve rats are all nearly of 
equal size, and seem to be well fed. It seems 
evident that they must have got so entangled 
immediately after their birth, because the 
tails, when an attempt was made to disengage 
them, are bent quite conformably to the knot. 
—German Journal. 

Conundrum.—Why was Noah like one of the 
most unfortunate of rat-catchers ?— Because 
he was forty days without seeing e’er a rat. 
(Ararat.) 

Grammatical Epigram. 
Come, now, Annie dear, how I wizh you'd decide, 
And make up — mind if you will be my bride— 


Say at once—shall I go for the parson and ring ? 

Give a definite answer, you whimsical thing ! 

I won't be called ‘* thing,” Mr, Marry-in-haste, 

Love of definite answers in me were misplaced ; 

Had you ever been taught by your grammar a particle, 

You'd have found out that Anne’s an indefinite article. 
R. J. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Moore’s second volume of the History of Ireland 
brings it down to the end of the twelfth century; and 
shall have due notice in our next Gazette. 


In the Press. 
A new Naval Novel, under the title of ‘* The An- 


chorite; or, Ten Thousand Topsail-sheet Blocks,” by the 
Old Sailor. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hymns for the Sundays and Festivals throughout the 
Year, selected by Henry Alford, M.A., 18mo. 1s. 2d.— 
A Treatise on the Influenza of 1837, by Peyton Blackis- 
ton, M.A., 2s.—The Hussar, by the Author of ‘* The 
Subaltern,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1s.—Sidney Smith's 
Chancery Practice, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 4s,—J. Rowbotham's 
Guide to German Conversation, 12mo. 4s. Gd.—Margam 
Abbey, a Historical Romance of the Fourteenth Century, 
12mo. 9s. 6d.—An Inquiry into the Nature of the Books 
of the Ancients, f.cap 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Gil Blas, Illustrated 
Edition, Vols. 1. and IL., each 16s.—Chitty’s Office and 
Duties of Constables, 2d edition, royal 18mo. 3s, 6d.— 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, Vol. II., 8vo. 14s.— 
Rev. W. F. Hook’s t Days of our Lord's Ministry, 
new edition, 12mo. 6s.—The Book of the Young, an 
Invitation to early Christian Piety, by Rev. Joseph Jones, 
of Newchurch, 12mo. 6s.—A Birthday Tribute to the 
Princess Victoria, by L. E. L., 4to. 3s.—Opinions of Lord 
Brougham, post 8vo. 12s.—A New Dictionary of the 
English Language, by C. Richardson, 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 5a.— 
Freedom, the Spirit of the Age, and other Poems, by H. 
Mead, 12mo. 5s.—The Young Duellists; or, the Affair of 
Honour, royal 12mo. with plates, 6s. 6d.—Hymns of the 
Primitive Church, by the Rev. S, Chandler, f.cap, 4s. 6d. 
—Remarks on the Ecclesiastical Condition of the United 
Kingdom, 7 Dr. Robinson, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— The 
Church of Christ Considered, by G. Payne, LL.D., f.cap, 


| 2s. Gd.—Discourses on the Complete Restoration of Man, 


by Dr. Chapman, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Dennis Kelly's Practical 
Sermons, 2d edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—The Great Metro} lis, 
Second Series, 2 vols. post 8vo. ll. 1s.—Library of Ro- 
mance, Illustrated edition, Vol. I., f.cap 8vo. 6s.—Autum- 
nal Leaves, Poems by H. F. Vallé, 2d edition, post 8vo. 
6s.—A Dream of Life, a Poem, by Rev. W. G. Moore, 
f.cap, 5s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
April. Thermometer. Barometer. 


Thuraday--+ 27 From 31 to 5 29-73 t 29°68 
Friday a + 28 coos 29 ++ 56 29°66 . 29°58 
Saturday -- 29 coos 35 ce 5B W53 ++ == 
Sunday--++ 30 seee 43 ++ 60 29°35 29°5 
May. < 
Monday +1 cose 64 29°61 + 29°73 
Tuesday -- 2 cove 37 oe GA 29°85 ee 29°86 
Wednesday 3 cose 39 oe G4 2977 ++ 265 


Winds, S. W. and N. E 

Except the mornings of the 28th, 29th, and seh oe 
and 3d instant, generally clear; frequent showers ; 4 ittle 
hail fell in the afternoon of the 30th. 

Rain fallen, +275 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADANS, 
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ADVERTISEM ENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


MHE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, is now 
open. Open each Day from Nine till usk. 

Admittance 1s.—C. etalogne t= 

HILLS, Secretary. 





x 

UST OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 

PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 

the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 

tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 

byan Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
— Open daily, daily, from Ten till Five. 


(F\ORREGIO- AL 








MAGDALEN.—This 
Divine Work of Art, perhaps the Chef-d’ccuvre of Cor- 
regio, is now on View at the Scientific Institution, No. 49 Pall 
Mall, and will remain till the 3d of June. 
Admission, ls. 
Open from Ten till 1 Five o’Clock, 
N.B. A few Doors from the British Institution. 


Goons of the CLERGY.— The Rehearsal of 





the Music to be performed at this Festival will take 
place on Tuesday, the 9th of May, in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
the Anniversary on Thursday, the 11th of May, when a Sermon 
will be aoe there, before his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the of C y and York, the Bi- 
shops, the Lord i Sheriffs, oe, n Ciera, an oe aieg 

By the Very Rev. THOMAS CAL 

Warden of Manchester Collegiate nid 
Divine Service will commence at Two o’Clock, and the Doors of 
the Cathedral will be opened on each Day at One o’Clock. 





Stenards. 
i. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge (sixth time). 
The Marquess of Salisbury {The Ven. Archdeacon Pott, 


The Ear! of Mansfield 

The Bishop oo i time) Rev. George Thos. Pretyman, 
The Bishop of Lichfiel B.C 

‘The Bishop of Sodor nant Mann Rev. James W. Vivian, D.D. 
The Lord str (2d time) Rev. David Williams, D.C. L. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor Rev. John Lonsdale, B.D. 

The — hop Justice Patteson Rev. John Abbiss, M.A. 

(2 Samuel Bendry crag Esq. 
The en. Nr. Justice Coleridge Nicholas Charrington, Esq. 
Sir Brook W. Bridges, Bart. lenjamin Cotton, Esq. 

Sir John Pa John Deacon, Esq. 
Sir George Sm Charles Francis, Esq. 
The Vices Chancellor of Oxford John Poynder, Esq. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Cam-' David Rowland, Esq. M.D. 
bridge Thomas Arthur Stone, Esq. 
The ne of Music will consist - 








The Dettingen Te Deum ....ses+++0+ te eeeseeeees 

The Hallelujah Chorus....... Handel. 
The Grand Coronation ‘Anthem ("Zadok the Priest”) 

Cantate Domino (composed for this Charity) .. Attwood. 


Anthem, “ Lord, thou hast been our refuge” (com: 
posed Ba ice for this Charity) ......ssesseeeee ~ Boyce. 
onductor, Sir George Smart. 

Mr. Attwood will preside at the Orga 
Leader of the Band (which will consist of the Fanibees of the 
Royal Society of Musicians), Mr. F. Cramer. 

The Committee beg to state, that each person contributing 
gold will be admitted either at the North or South Doors of the 
Cathedral, to the Galleries and Closets; and for admission into 
the Choir, at the North-west and South-west Doors, it is ear- 
nestly ho ea that no person will contribute less — half-a- 
crown.— Carriages are to set down at the South Doo: 

The Collections at St. Paul's Cathedral and Merchant: Tailors’ 
Hall are appropriated by the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy 
in apprenticing the Children of reser Clergymen, or other- 
wise placing them in si 

fter the conclusion of Divine Service on Thursday, the llth 
of May, the Annual Dinner will take place at Six o’Clock, at 
Merchant-Tailors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, for which Tickets 
may be had of the Treasurer, and of Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and — joo Place; and at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Stree 

eee to this Charity will be Aegina received; and 
an by the Treasurer, Oliver Har- 
peg aa Bloomsbury Place. 

%%* No Tickets are requisite for ion into the Cathedral 


jin, MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, King William Street, Mansion House, 














London, 
Capital, One Million. 
Its distinguishing features are— 
Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation of the Profits 
every five years to the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent. 
he Profits may be added as a Reversionary Bonus, or its value 
applied to the reduction of future Premiums, at the option of the 
policy holders, 
y Premiums by A ding and D, ding Scales. 
cons teed gremeed to reside , Peale and to pass and repass the 
en Bre 
pry ico st an amburg without obtaining permission 
Personal appearance before the Directors i is dispensed with, the 


om" of the respective medical advisers being deemed suffi- 


Age 2: 
£25 4 | ate | estan lo %s | 2% s 
Ph Bag facility is afforded consistent with the security of the 
JOHN TULLOCH, Actuary. 
RENGAL CARPETS and RUGS, INDIA 
and CHINA MATS.—The Nobility and Gentry are 


Fespectfully informed that an extensive Assortment of the above 
are now on Sale at Messrs. Robinson's India Ma 








RNITHOLOGICAL 
OF LOND 


SOCIETY 


President. 
The = of ee 


cil. 
The Duke of Bedford, K.G. Vice The A of Norwich, Vice- 


President. President. 
The Rev. R. W. Browne, B.A. — Earl of be 
-W. G. Chapman, Esq. |r he Rev. Cyril P. 
Harry Chester, Es Sir John Dean Peal, Bart. 


N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq. Sir Robert a Bart. M.P. 
M.P. D.C.L. F.R,S. &c. Vice-Pre- 

J.R. Gowen, Esq. = G.S sident. 

Robert Gordon, N *. i = Rogie, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 

W. Holl, Esq. Iw. Swainson, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

The Earl of Liverpool, Presi-| Vice-President. 

N. A. Vigors, Esq. M.P. D.C.L. 
F.R.S. &c. Vice-President. 








dent. 

Captain Mangles, R.N. F.R.S | 
A Macleay, Esq. M.A. F.L.S. 
The immediate objects of the Society are to provide in the Pub- 
lic Parks a Free Exhibition of Living Birds—to hold Periodical 

Meetings for the reading of Or Papers, S 

Sopeiat, and Practical ; for — Exhibition of Living and Dead 
i ral Discussions and 

Sensaalicnss to form an ‘Ornithological Library, and to circu- 

late among the a of the Society, British and Foreign Or- 

nithological Periodical 

If the funds of the Society should be ope the Rooms will 
gradually be enriched by the an Ornith 
Museum, commencing with British Birds; pa ultimately, Hine 
Public should support the undertaking, the Society will embrace 
every legitimate object of a National Ornithological Society, in- 
cluding the breeding of Domestic Birds, and the distribution of 
them amongst the Members of the hag eet 

The Annual Subscri is— Two Guineas; 
for Ladies, {One Guinea. Adaionen Fee for Gentlemen, Two 
Guineas; for Ladies, One Guinea. 

There will be a General Meeting of the Society on Saturday, 
the 3d of June, and, until that day, Candidates may be elected by 
the Council, on — to the Secretary of the “ Ornitholo- 
gical Society of, Londo 

Letters for the Secretary are received at No. 6 Stafford Row, 
Pimlico; by Mr. Baily, Poulterer, Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square; and Mr. Havell, 77 Oxford Street. 

jonations and Subscriptions are received by the Society’s 
Bankers, Messrs. Bouverie and Co., No, 11 Haymarket. 


DLLE. DUMAY, Institutrice, Rue du 
Faubourg Poissonniere, No. 105 bis, & Paris. Mdlle. 

Dumay, whose E: of Young Ladies 
has, for twenty years, been honoured by general approbation, 
respectfully informs her English friends and patrons, that it is 
her intention to visit London in the beginning of May, for the 
rpose of taking charge, on her return to Paris, of those Young 
Eadie who may be confided to her care by their parents or 


— 

F — fe apply to Messrs. T. and W. 
Boone. I ksell d Publish 29 New Bond Street ; or to 
Mr. Watandh, Foreign! Bookseller, TE dawed Street. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Collection of Engravings, 
and Books of Prints, 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 92 FLEET 


THIS DAY, MAY 6th, 


Among which are: Joseph and Infant Saviour, after Guido, by 
Mees gd ye! before the Letters; the Madonna, after Caracci, 
Morghen, India before the letters ; Upright Landscape, 
- ee Smith, by Wollett; and other Landscapes by Wollett, 
Browne, and Mason; Proofs from the National Gallery; St. 
Cecilia, by Sharpe; Byron's Dream, after Eastlake; Venice, 
after Prout, by Le Keuxz; — Forster "Gallery; Scarce Portraits, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, 


May be viewed, and Senteniee had at the Rooms. 


ON TUESDAY, MAY 9th, 


The valuable Law Library 
Of the lateCHARLES MILNER, Esq. 
Barrister of the Middle Temple. 

Consisting of Modern Reports in the House of Lords, in the 
Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Nisi Prius, 
&c.; Valuable Digests and Books of Practice; The Statutes at 
large, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


ON FRIDAY, MAY 12th, 


Books in Quires and Boards, 
Remainders, Copyrights, &c. 


Including the: remainders of Collinson’ 's Somersetshire, 3 vols. ; 
Milner on the ngland; Brooke's 
Pomona Herefordiensis; i on Dilapidations: Copies of 
Walker's yee | Dictionary; Maunder's Little Lexicon; 
Maunder’s Diamond Gazetteer; Walpole’s Reign of George II.; 
2 vols. 4to.; Sale’s Koran, 2 vols.; Hoare’s Ancient Wi tshire. 
2 vols. folio: Hakewill and Turner's Italy; Rutter’s Fonthill; 
Children of the Abbey, 3 vols.; Bailey’s History of the Tower; 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols. 1. p.; Bona epeste and Wilson’s Orni- 
tholo; ea Dr. Sam. Johnson’s Works, 12 vols, new edit. 
&c. &c. 


Money ad upon Li Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon a av, Literary Property in general, 















































38 meas sibeck Street, ee Square. In consequence of the 
— the 1 of the Bengal Mats 
ering the last season, and the want of a sufficient supply to 
answer the great demand for them, Messrs. Robinson have im- 
ported a still larger quantity of these beautiful Mats, which, in 
poe and quality, far surpass any other kind of matting hitherto 
ae in this country. They measure from 6 to 200 feet in length, 
sn Seeman s in pict, Fae a join. =< made to plans, 
© all parts of the kin . 
Russia Mats for Gardens, &e, _ ath eaten 











MUSIC. 
ISS CHAMBERS, the Banker's 


h is still led to exert herself, and is 
happy to have ae, to Sing at Evening Parties with 
the Guitar. Her T — in Town are Three Guineas; in the 
Country, Five Guine 

The Cottage, Park Place, Paddington, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


WORKS ON GARDENING, BOTANY, &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 


RINCIPLES of DESCRIPTIVE 
and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
By the Rev. J. S. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
1 vol, f.cap 8vo. with ee and about 160 Woodouts, 6s. 


The Moral ‘of Flowers. 
With 24 beautifully coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo. 2d edition, with Additions, 30s. half-bound, 
“ Full of exquisite cee "— Black wood’s Magazine. 


Elements of Agricuitural Chemistry. 
By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. F.R.S, &c. 
5th edition, with Notes by his gas Dr. John Davy, 8vo. lis. 


o 


Dr. Drummond’s First Steps to Botany. 
Intended as popular Illustrations of it. 
100 Wood Engravings, 3d edition, 9s. 


Vv. 
Conversations on Botany. 
With 22 Engravings 
12mo. 8th edition, aes - 6d, plain ; 3 12s. coloured. 


Conversations on v egetable Physiolo 
Comprehending the FE — of Botany, with their App ication 
2 oe ee 
Jane Marcet. 
2 vols. 12mo. with Plates, 2d edition, 12s. 





COTTLE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF COLERIDGE. 
ro 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 6 fine Portraits, price 21s, in cloth, 
jARI 14Y RECOLLECTIONS, 
hiefly relating to the late SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE, during his long Residence in Bristol; including 
Notices, also, of Southey, wees ogee Lamb, Hannah Mores 
Robert Hall, Sir H. Davy, and oth 
By JOSEPH COTTLE on 
Londen: Longman and Co.; and Hamilton and Co, 





MOORE'S IRE LAND, VOL. I. 
HE HISTORY of IRELAND. 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

Forming Vol. 90 of Dr. Lardner’s « Cyclope wedia.”” 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and J. Taylor. 
Of whom may be had, 

The History of Scotland. 

By Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols, 12s. 

The History of England. 

By Sir J, Mackintosh, &c. Vols. I. to VI. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 


I, 
NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; $ 
or, eae of the Natural ra! of Insect 
By W. KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S. LS. & W. SPE ENCE, Hq. F.LS 
4 vols. Bvo. ae and Portraits, 4 


Book of Fieveus, 


A Popular Illustration - _ General Laws and Phenomena 
eation. 
By J. Dheaon Good, M.D, F.R.S. 
3 vols. f.cap 8vo. - edition, 24s. 


Outline of the Gustine British Birds. 
R. A. Slaney, Esq. 
ps “" _ 4s. 6d. 


Taxiderm 
Or, the Art of Collecting ond Preparing Objects of Natural 


12mo. Plates, 5th ce, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural History. 
By William Swainson, Esq. 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece, 64. 
By the same Author, a 
Geography and Classification of Animals, 
f.cap 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 
The Natural History and Classification of 
Quadru 
With numerous a by — Author and T. Landseer. 
ap 
Natural History and Classification of Birds. 
With numerous I !lustrations. 
(2 vols.) Vol. I. f.cap 8vo. 6s. 





No. 
H E BO i 2 Re mS: 
Conducted by B. MAUND, F.L.S 
Assisted by the Rev. Professor HENSLOW, 

Contains secon = uisitely ——— plates of beautiful Flowers, 
with very cop 3 and oe 8 of 
the Beteaionl Dictionary and Guide. Price 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d, 

“ The Botanist.— There is one feature of the Work which we 
would note with peculiar satisfaction and ag reflections of a 
moral and religious ch are in the most inob- 
tapas and natural manner, as they would arise spontaneously 

P , and pious mind.” — Presbyterian 











Review. 


No. CXLIX. of the Botanic Garden is just 
out, Sold by al} Booksellers, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ance 
VOL. V. OF THE POCKET BYRON. 


A N entirely new Edition of the complete 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
In Ten Pocket Volumes, including the whole of the Notes 
given in the editian of 1833. 

Beautifully printed, and ewhellished with a Portrait and 
Vignette Eve reas: Handsomely bound in cloth, price only 
3s, 6d, Cag Volum 

is. AV. po V. contain Byron’s Dramas, complete. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


E. 


we a AY and nearly Seventy Plates, 2 vals. 8vo, 2/. 2. 
VE RE 


T* 4 in 
By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, C ambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. 485. with Landscape Illustrations of the Scenery 
A Goldsmith's Life and Works, the first complete edition of 
YHE WORKS of OLIVER 
GOL a 
JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 
Aner of the ** Life of Goldsmith.” 
Lately published, 2 vals. 8vo. 30s. 
Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








ad edition, i in A) se fie me ave. with Portrait, 7s. 5 
ERIDGE’ TABLE-TA 


aes ready,a 
John ra Albemarle Street. 


C OL 
In 8vo. with Plates and a Ma 


ARRATIVE of THREE VOY AGES in 
the BLACK SEA, to the COAST of CIRCASSIA; 
el eggs Cer Descriptions of the Porta, and the importance of their 
Trade, > he gaa of the Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. 
of the leuneotinn 
By the Chevalier TAITBOUT DE MARIGNY, 
Cons -f of H. M. the King of the Netherlands at Odessa. 
,* This edition contains the passages from the original work 
which were suppressed in Russia. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





P 2d editian, 2 vols. post Avo. 2is. 
OR TUGA L, GALLICIA, 
BASQUE PROVINCES “ SPAIN, 
Notes of a Journey in those Countrie 
By LORD CARN ARVON. 
Jebe Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“Y R O N S Wok K §, 

completein | wol., with all the Notes contained in the 
seventeen vols. edition. With a Portrait, a View of Newstead | 
Abbey, and Facsimiles of Lord Byron's Handwriting at various 
Periods of his Life. Splendidly printed in an entirely new and 
remarkably clear type, in 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound. The 
Price no more than One Pound. 

Seba Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ORD MAHON: $s" HI. STORY of ENG. 
D, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix. 
1720-1737. ‘To be completed in 3 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


and the 
described from 


Z LAN 
ja-Chapelle. 


w ready, royal 8vo. 30s. and royal 4to, 2/. 


COLL ECTION of Interesting EX- 
TRACTS from the PELL RECORDS of the EX- 
UER, being Payments made out of His Majesty's Revenue | 
from the time of Henry ILI. to the end of Henry VI. With an | 
Appendix, illustrative of History, Mc. during that Period. 
Translated from the Original Documents now in the custody of 
the Right Hon. Sir John repent S at Comptroller-General, 
y FREDERICK DEVON, 
Of the Chapter-House Record Office, Westminster. 
Joh pemmarte Street. 








HE QUARTERL Y REVIEW,! 
No. CXVI. was published on Thursday. 





I. Germany, and the Germans. 
“a Yarrell’s British Fishes. 
Evenings with Cambacérés. 
VW. Ancient hacer ary of — Letters. 
V. Rose's Dean o awl ih 
VI. Popes of the Sieh and 16th Centuries 
VII. Pelet's Napaleon in Coune 
Vill. bey of the Tustivute af Architects, Cob 
alls, &c. 
IX. Cooper and Chevalier on Europe and America. 
X. The Record Commission. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


an outline of Christian evidence. 





x.| 


In Weekly Numbers, beautifully 
superior pee oat saeete price 2 
in a neat W 

LOWERS. of F SICTION ; a, Garland - 
Poetry, Romance, and general Literature. Containing | 

Original and Selected Tales, by eminent Authors; Translations 

from the Spanish, French, and German; Poetry, Essays, Anec- 

dotes, &c. &c. 

London: G. entice Holywell Street, Strand. 


printed. embellished w 
and Monthly Parts, stitched | 





lgmo. price 3s. 6d. boa 
TH ELBERT; ; a Poem, “y Four Books. 
With Notes. 
By BAKER PETER SMITH, 

“It gives an Pea dese outline of the Christian dispensation: 
will be vead with increasing attention, while the various subjects 
braught under notice are developed in au easy and familiar style.” 
= Seanly Herald, 

Combines some exceedingly interesting historical facts with 
We have no doubt but that 
this little poem will obtain that popularity which its excellence 
deserves."— Bell's Weekly by Se pt 
Hivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Sas, 
S 


TRANG’S “GERMANY and the 
GERMANS.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with fine Plates. 


Murray's *¢ Seamer in the Pyrenees.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. numerous Hlustrations. 


Dickens’s ‘ Sketches by Boz.” 


First and Second Series. New editions. 


Iv. 
Cooke’s ‘* History of Party.” 
First and Second Volumes. Vol. III. nearly ready.) 


v. 
Honan’s “‘ Andalusian Sketch- Book.” 


1 vol. 4ta. Twelve exquisite coloured Plates. 


VI. 
Faulkner’s ‘‘ Letters to Lord Brougham.” 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


vil. 
The War in Spain. 
1. Major Richardson's « erry nae i -_ =. aaa Legion.” 
2. Honan's Court and Camp of Don € 
2. Thompson's “ ‘Twelve Months in the British Legion.” 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 














18mo. cloth, gi asin pric 


HE PHILOSOPHY of COURTSHIP. 
and MARRIAGE. 
By Egwrixos. 


Glasgow : John Lymington and Co. Edinburgh : Oliver and 
Boyd. Londen: Whittaker and Co. 


In 8v0. 
ATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By OSMOND DE BEAUVOIR PRIAULX. 
Saunders and Onley, Condute Street. 


JHE HYM NS" x the PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. Now first collected, arranged, and trans- 
By the Rev. J. CHANDLER, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Loudon: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


' 


lated. 





Price ‘Be. . Od. boun 
SCHOOL GREEK “PEST AMENT. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Who has just published, price 4s. 6. 
Excerpta ex Herodoto, with English Notes. 


i eo Rev. J. R. Major, M,A. Head Master of King’s College 
c hool 





4to. price 5a. 
TEMMATA ATHENIENSIA: Tables 
of Bi ography. » Chronology, and History, to facilitate the 
Study of the Greek Classics, and intended as an Accompaniment 
to Clinton's “ Fasti,” and Mitford's Greece. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





_ 0. boards, price 4s. 
NEW "GUIDE to GERMAN and 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION, consistin, 
hrases, Dialogues, Idioms, Proverhs, and a copious Vocabulary, 
with Tables of German Moneys, Weights, and gaa For 
the Use of T ee oe and Private Students. 
By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 
Author of « ea Lessons,” a“ Ger Grammar," Xc. 
Dalen and Co, 37 Soho Square. 











nl ‘vol. post 8v0. price, 6d. i.cloth, 
ARGA M ABBEY, « Historical Romance 
of the Fourteenth Century. 
John Green, 121 Newgate Street. 





Say, vans can politicians do 
ings run riot, plague and vex us? 
But cnenlioe flook, pi Pe aha 
Cut stick, and go ahead in Texas. 


OL. CROCKET’S NARRATIVE of his 
4. EXPLOITS and ADVENTURES in TEXAS, is now 
aia R. J. Kennett, 14 York Street, Covent Garden; and te 
be had of all Booksel sellers, 


of Modern | 








it Bv ric 
EMARKS on ANCIENT and MODERN 
ART. Ina vote yf, 
William Blackwood an = ‘linbusgh and Thomas Cadell, 
vond@don 





Royal lame. with Bight Illustrations, pri price 10s, 6d. cloth, _ 


XCURSIONS through the HIGHLANDS 
ae ISLES of SCOTLAND, in 1835 and 1836. 
ly the Rev. C. LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A. 
Fellows nthe late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’ 's College, 


mbridge. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hal! Court. 
A TREATISE on the PRACTICE of the 
HIGH COURT — Sk eat with some Practical 
Observations on the Pleadings in that Cou 
By EDMUND ROBERT DANIELL, F.R.S. 
Barvister-at-Law. 
London: J. and W. T. Clarke, Law B and P. 
Postugat Street, Lincoin’s Inn. 





gery "S CHANCERY PRACTICE, 
n a large Sva. vol. price 1/, 10s. boards, 


kesll, ‘hhiich. 








» price 16s. 
; or, the History of 
intended as a Guide for the intel. 


t 8 
ELF. FORMATION 
an Individual Mind: 
tect through see ey tay Suec 


LLOW ve a COLLEGE. 
Londen: Cbarles Koight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 
HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR 
By DAVID BOOTH, 
Author a “ Troe Dictionary.” 
mo. price 6s. 
London: Charles Koight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


pur LIFE of THOMAS JE =FFERSON, 

Third President of the United States. With parts of his 
Correspondence never before published, and Notices of his Opi- 
nions on Questions of Civil Government, National Policy, and 
Constitutional Law. 

By GEORGE TUCKER, 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the U wy tenet fe Virginia, 
| In 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. with Partra: 
| Lenten : Chakion Kaigns and Co, 22 aapate Street. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MODERN 
HISTORY from the British Museum and the State 
Paper Office. 
By SR SOSRION VON KAUMER. 
js. post Svo. price 10s. 6d. each volume. 

| One volume aaaee the Life and Times of Frederic II. and is 
embellished with a Portrait of that Sovereign. The other vo- 
lume is devoted to the subject of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
, Queen of Scots, with a Portrait of Mary from an origival con- 
temporary Drawing. The volumes may be had separately. 

neta 3 Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


HE |} BOOK of HUMAN CHARACTER. 
| By CHARLES BUCK, 
Forming part — Library of Anecdote and Table-Talk. 
| Two vols. f.cap 8vo. price 12. 
| The two preceding volumes of this Series, 
the Book of Table-Talk, Vols. I. and II. have been recently pub- 
lished, price 12«. 
L ondan : - Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





In a small Pocket Volume, price 4s. cloth, 


ELECT NOTES of the PREACHING 
of the late Rev. ROWLAND HILL, A.M.; containing 
| iS Leading Matter of Sixteen Characteristic Sermons, and 
| Fragments of others; with Preliminary Remarks on Evangelical 
| Preaching, and on a recent Article on that subject in the Edin- 
| burgh ata 
j the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
Author of, ine “ Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill,” &c. &e. 
Also, uniform with the above, the 2d edition of 
The Mature Reflections and Devotions of 
Rev. Rowland oh A.M. in his old Age. By the same 


San Price 4s. cl 
London : 











Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH FECT LY 
RESTORED AND RICHLY PRINTED. 
~ the 2ist instant was publishgl, No. XLV., containing the 
me Sasraving of the House o! Commons, with Portraits of 
sie Robert Walpole, and other Public Characters of that 
tow also Wilkes’s celebrated Portrait, price 5s. imperial 


pug WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


the Origina! Plates, purchased by the present Se 
from the Executors of the late Alderman Boydel!, and now fully 
restored by eminent engravers; with the addition of many sub- 
jects which were not in that collection. Accompanied by a Bio- 
) rpc Rassay on the Genius and — of Hogarth, and 
xplanations of the hace oy s of the Pla 
y JO NICH OLLS, ag F.S.A, 

%e* The Work with be completed in Pitts. two Numbers, at 
the moderate cost of 13/.; all the Plates are in a fine state of 
poser vee The foymer edition was published at 

ondon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
“DIVINE MORALITY W Ww ITHOUT - PARTIALLIY AND 
2 ae THOUT HYPOCRISY. 
n 8 vols. 8va. price 30s. board: r 
HRISTIAN MODES of TH INK 
and DOING. 
By JOHN PRING, B.A 
Baldwin and Cradock, Reebaniiee Row. 


By whom also are published, of the same Author, 
1, Kingdom Sermons; or, ‘Sermons on the 
—s of the Kingdom of God in Christ. 8vo. price 12s. 
. A Sermon on the Equity of Divine Pro- 
m2. le. 6d. 


KING 


In demy 8vo. with a Map of the Town of Sydney, price 10s. 6d. 


ound, 
HE FELONRY of NEW SOUTH 
WALES; being a faithful picture of the real Romance 
_ in Botany Bay. With Anecdotes of Botany Bay Society, 


Ce 
By JAMES MUDIE, Esq 
Of Castle Forbes, ae latea Mayistrate for ‘the Territory of 
w South Wales. 

« Wehave seldom met with a more striking illustration of the 
that truth is Stranger than fiction, than ma. 
of this volume, W 
we rg recommend to the notice of our readers.” 
Morning Post 

“« Mr. Mudie, having been a resident Magioieete | in the Colony, 
has had opportunity to observe the natur ts people, and 
we confess we have been somewhat startled at the mau which 
his book unfolds. Peopleh that men should 
steal to get 3 let them read Mr. Mudie's 
and their wonder will cease. erm 

“ The curious disclosures contained in this work, as well as its 
general observations upon the Colony, commend it to attention.’ 
—Allas. 

Printed for the Author, and sold by bidet and Co., Holywell 

Street, and all Booksellers. 
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149 Piccadilly, May 1, 1837. 
Pri ice 43. 


MHE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, European erty Journal, No. VIII. 
Conten 
Colonial Legislation; Cape of “Good Ho 
Melfort’s Impressions of England ; acstiectione of an 
Artillery Officer. 
Political Press in France. 
Napoleon's Comments on — s Commentaries. 
Municipal Corp ion and Localisation. 
Cracow 
Misgovernment of Ireland. 
. Capture of the Vixen. 
9, Ballot, Reasons against. 
10. Cooke’ 3 Memoirs = ‘Lord Prmrnyy ont! wipe ty of 
Lor Natural 
Th heola 


log 
#%* Vols. 1., iL, +, and IIT. peat I. to VI.), may be had, neatly 
bound in half-russia, Us. Gd. each. 
James Ridgway and Sons; and all Booksellers. 


tom 


sake 
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In small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

, Eee y 4 
N ESSAY on MAN’S MORAL 
AGENCY. With Kemarks on Causation; Liberty and 
Necessity; and Evidence. To which are subjoined: Observations 
on Education; its importance to Great Britain as a Nation, &c. 

By BOBERT J, NELSON, A M. 

Head Master of the North Corporation Hoy’ 's Sebel, L ae. 
« This work is, unquestionably, one of the m 





1 4to, sil 
RITANNIA’ 'S "ROYAL ‘CHIEFTAIN : 
ny? a Metrical Romance, illustrating the Period of Edward 
the First. 
London: Longman, Rees, and Co.; W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh; KR. M. ‘Tims, Dablin; and J. Cross, Leeds. 


7 al 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
Part LXXXYV. published this day, concludes Professor 
Jameson's Article on Mineralogy, and contains the whole of 
Professor Philips’ Article on Geology. 
Adam and Charles Black, Kdinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Whittaker an¢ Co,, andjHamilten, Adams, and Co., London. 





Price 3s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
YRA APOSBTOLICA., 


(From the British Magazine.) 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Wat.rloo Place, 
Pall Mall 


New and cnlarged edition, in post 8vo. with beautiful Woodcut 
Vv ignettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; << alot handsomely 
bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, 

> ow 
BOOK of FAMILY W ORSHIP ; 
consisting of a Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and 

Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other solemn 

occasions; together with general Prayers for the Church, King, 

Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, Xc., and genera! 





productions of the present age. It has certainly elevated the 
author to the rank of the first metaphysician and educationist in 
ihe country; while, asa alone, it titutes one of 
the noblest triumphs of the language of Englishmen.”—Mlercury. 
« The Essay shews the author to be an acute dialectician and 
an accomplished metaphysician, We strongly recommend the 
work to every friend of education; and think val talented author 
entitled to national gratitude. "~ Liverpool Albiv 
Li enden: Baldwin and| Cradock. seid i 
3 vols. crown 8vo. price ell. lis. 
MINH E F RENCH REVOLUTION; 
a History. 
a THOMAS CARLYLE, 
1.1. The Bastille. 
Vo. 11, The Constitution. 
ol. Ill. The Guillotine. 
hunts — Fraser, 215 moeent Strest. 





Otiver and Boyd. 





—— In In 8vo. price 4. ” 
ERTRAND; a Tra agedy, in Five Acts. 
A By 8. B. HARPE 

Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Honourable Society 


of Lincoln's Inn; author of “ The Universities and the Dis- 
senters.’ 





London: James Fraser, 215 sent Street. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. acne for May. 


I. The Spanish a ‘The World we Live in. No. 7— 
Ill, Hallam’s Intreduetion to the Literature of B Iv. 
Translations from the Greek Anthology. isy William Hay —V. 
Medical Attendance, and Fg? Parochials. By a Curate, in a 
Letter to a Friend —VI. The Secrets of History. No. 1. The 
Spanish Conspiracy pt, Venice — VII. Griselda, the Clerke’s 
Yale. Remade from Chaucer — VIII. Cinderella, a Dramatic 
Tale. By Christian Grabbe — 1X. The English Church-Rates, 
and the Scotch Church Establishment — X. Sierra Leone — XI. 
Echoes of Alte By Delta— XII, Translation from Be- 
tanger. By Alfred Domett —XIII. Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington. No, 
William Blackwood and Sons, tee and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2le. 


M EMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS 
of the late Right Hos. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. 
By his Son, the Rev. JOHN SINCLAIR, M.A. 
Pemb. Coll. Onford » F.R.S, 
Author of « Dissertations vindicating the Church of England,” 
‘« Essay an Church Patronage,” 
Printed for W ittiame Blackwood and Sons, Eninburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, Landen. 


Third edition, in: 1 vol. 8vo, . price 124. cloth, 


'NHE " 
I HE TYROL, with a Glance at Bavaria. 
- By H. D. INGLIS, Author of Spain,” &c, 

A more 2 i than Mr. Inglis, or 
= who takes his reader more ‘completely along with him, “ sit 
absens aut presens,” wedonotknow. He isthe observer of things 
as they are, and, next to the pleasure of seeing what he describes, 


ae ‘of hearing his descriptions.”—Literary Gazette, 





Also, by the same, 

Second edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ll, 1s. 
Spain, with an Introductor y Chapter, giving 
Foe ec e Proceedingsin the Peninsula since the lamented 

3 

. “One of the saese impartial and satisfactory works ee has yet 

een written on the Peninsula.”—Monthly Review, April 

yhittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 
The leading Articles in the May Number of 


nl ~ 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
nm are :—** The Dublin Review," and Luther's Translation 
ri e Bible—Church of Tor-Mohun — Peter, the venerable 
ibbot of Clugni, (with an illustrative Map)—Disposal of Higher 
— Preferment—Sacred Poetry—Concurrence of Festivals— 
=i Crotty—Colonial Rishope—Dr. Burton's Church History 
Baptism byl sion—The Mr. Sewell’s _ 
— ord Radnor — Clergy Aid. -Society— Church Rates 
piterns General's Pamphlet—Remarks on Irish and English 
angelical Preachers — Australia— Reviews of Books — Docu- 
“To, its usual varied information 
m8 a «i F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloe 
~ Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 





By the Editor of *« the Sacred Harp.” 
To which are added, Jeremy Taylor's Sacramental Meditations 
and Prayers. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


e 3d edition, royal 18mo. price 6. 


i\ x TEN YEARS' IMPRISONMENT 
in ITALIAN and AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS 
By SILVIO PELLICO. 
Translated by THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


12mo. price 3s. bound in cloth, 
HE EPI STOLARY GUIDE, 


and Elegant C g @ great waxlety 
ot Letters, original and selected, on ine most important passages 
in life; calculated equally as models for imitation, or for instruc- 
tive and amusing perusal. With an Introduction on the Art of 
Letter-writing, useful Directions, and Forms. 
Whittaker and Co. anes Maria phan. 


BOOKS IN THE "PRESS. 
Shortly will y published, in 2 vols. ; 
OTES on INDIAN AF FAIRS 
By the Hon, FREDERIC JOHN SHORE, 

Judge of the Civil Court and Criminal Sessions of the District 

of Furrukhabad. 

The Facts and Opinions contained in this work are the result 
of more than fifteen years’ actual residence in India, chietly in 
the North-western Provincea of the Bengal Ecesidenes 5 during 
which period the Author held various inna in the Police, 
Revenue, aud Judicial Departments, and was in habits of close 
communication, beth private and official, with all Classes of 
the People of the Country. 

London: John Ww. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


‘HE MECHAN ICAL. ‘EUCLID 3 contain- 
the Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatica, de- 
moustrated after the manner of the Elements of Geometry ; and 
the Prop fixed upon by the University of Cam- 
bridge, as requisite for a Degree. ve which is added, 
the Logic of aera y and Deducti 
By the Rev. W. WHEWE LL, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Now ready, by the same Author, in 3 vols, 8vo. 2l. 28. 
History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
earliest to the present Times. 
London: John Ww. Parker Cambridge: J. aad J. be » Deighton. 























~~ Bhertly will be p policed. t in 9 vols. 
OTES neBROAD and RHAPSODIES 


at H 
. ry a VETERAN TRAVELLER. 
Longman and Ceo. London. 
On Monday next will be published, . 
YHE HISTORY of BANKING in 





tutions ef America are adapted to this Country, and a Review of 
the Causes of the recent Pressure on the Money Market. 
3y JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
By the same Author, 
The History of Banking in Ireland, price ds. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking, 4th edition, 
containing the Report of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Joint Stock Banks. 

Longman and Co. 39 Paternoster Row. 


TO THE CLERGY, STUDENTS OF DIVINITY, &c. 
In the press, and speedily = ‘ey ppamahet a new and improved 


ROFESSOR ROBINSON'S GREEK 
LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

*,* This edition has undergone a most careful revision by 
Nr. Negris, a native Greek. This accomplished scholar is al- 
ready well known to the British public as the editor of the most 
accurate editions extant of Herodotus, Pindar, and Xenophon, 

Edinburgh: Published by Thomas Clark. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co. 
Of whom Wo had, VI ce 


Biblical Cabinet, ol. XVIL.: Rosenmiiller's 





Sacred G hy, Vol. I 
Vol. XVIII, : ‘Tellman’s Greek Synonymes 
of New Test. Vol, II. 





a few days, 8vo. 
| Ir HE TRINITIES of the ANCIENTS : 
_ the Ni ythology of the wise Agere and the Writings of 
hool e to the Know- 
| tedge “of the Trinity ascribed to Fiato and other ancient Philo- 


sophers. 
By ROBERT MUSHET, Esq 
London : Sain W. Parker, Publisher, Ww rest Strand. 
New Burlington Street, May 5. 
N R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WORKS :— 











Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; 
Or, Scenes in the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 
y WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
Author ots The Sketch-Book,” ‘ Astoria,” ‘ The 
Athambra,” "ke. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “ Darnley,” ‘‘ De 'Orme,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 


Ill. 
The Arethusa; a Naval Story. 
By Captain Cunntion, R.N. 
Author of « Ben Sieaee * « Life of a Sailor,” &o. 
Iv. 
> 
England ; 
With Sketches of Society in the Motwepolla, 
- Fenimore Coaper, 
‘Pit ot,” © The Sp: bys _ ‘ Excursions in 
Switzerland,” 
In 3 vols. a Bro. 


8 vols. 


Author of « The 





Aunt Dory's s Tale; 
Or, Geraldine Morton. A Novel. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
Nick of the Woods. 
, Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq 
Author of ‘* Rookwood,” “ Crichton,” &c. 3 sa post 8vo. 


The following New a are now ready :— 


Rory O'More ; ; a Romance. 
By Samuel li over, Esq. 
Author of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, designed 
and etched = the Author. 


England 
Under Seven Administrations. 
By Albany Fonblanque, Esq. 
3 vols. post va. with Portraits, 


Ill. 
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| 


Notes on | 
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AMERICA, with an Inquiry how far the Banking Insti- | 


Jack B m 
By Theodore Hook, a 
Author of « Sayings — Doings,” “ Maxwell,” &c. 


Richard Seaten 8 aioe ie a Street 
(Publisher in Usdinary to His Majesty). 











ly ready, the First P art 


Tce LIBRARY of USELESS KNOW. 


Baie by ATHANASIUS GASKER, Esq. 
Part I. Asteniapraannees Sketch. 
Pickering, Chaneery Lane. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
OVETON; or, the Man of Many 
Impulses. 
By the Author of “ Jerningham.” 
Smith, Bider, and Co. Comhill, 


WORKS NEARLY READY. 
In im al 4to. richly bound and gilt, centaining Fourteen ex- 
at engraved Illustrations of Mr. Ainsworth’s New Work, 


LEAUX from “CRICHTON.” 
By JOHN FRANKLIN, Esq 
Edited by W. H. AINSWOKTH, Esq. 


Il. 
The authorised Edition of 
Guizot’s * Lectures on European Civilisation.” 
Translated by Priscilla Maria Beckwith. (1 vol. post 8vo.) 


Ill. 
In 8v0. handsomely bound, , 
Schiller’s ** Bride of Messina.”’ 
Rendered from the German of Schiller, by George Irvine, Esq . 


IV. 
In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
Moral Axioms for the Young. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 


Vv. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


The Life of John Thelwall. 
By his Widew. 


VI. 
The Third and concluding Volume of 
Cooke’s “* History of Party.” 


In3 ode ten 8vo. 
The Poet’s Daughter. 


A.Nevel. (Just read 72) 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, May 6th, 1837. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE HUSSAR. 


By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” “The Chelsea Pensioners,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGH AM, 











POLITICS, THEOLOGY, LAW, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND EDUCATION ; i 
As exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
In 1 very thick and closely printed Volume, price 12s. bound. 
GENTLEMAN JACK. 
A NAVAL STORY. By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,” *&c. In 3 vols. 
AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS. EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBACERES, 
WITH SKETCHES OF THE DANUBE AND THE IMPERIAL STATES. Second Consul, Arch-Chancellor, Duke of Parma, &c. 
In 2 vols post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Ferdinand and Prince Metternich. BARON LANGON 
«* This is at once an instructive and an amusing book. There is a great deal of in- | By BARO x ra 

formation, a vast number of anecdotes of distinguished persons of the last and of the | «This = phere Fuge Bens Be a te dye grey sieliliaas 
present age, and a mass of general instruction, important and novel. The author ap- | in the famous ¢ Voice fram St. Helena, ”—Sun. ained 5 


beats to have ot access o — =, 5 ane seer —< to = — ge Se 
of his time and opportunities. He has ha eyes about him, and he has used them ; x rea, 
to a proper purpose.”"—T'imes. ; MEM os BS S a a oF EER ESS : 


HUMAN LIFE. Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 33 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Author of ‘* Tremaine,” and ‘* De Vere.” ** This is an extraordinary boook, which does great credit to the authoress, as well 
3 vols. post 8vo. as to Lady Charlotte Bury. The writer, with great sense and judgment, paints only 
«« A most delightful work, ab ding, like ‘ Tr ine,’ in beautiful descriptions, | what she saw and participated in, and introduces us, in the course of her interesting 
and, like ‘ De Vere,’ in strong and lively pictures of human character, in the different | volumes, to the private lives of Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Grey, the Prince of Wales, and 


varieties of life.” —Messenger. | all the illustrious ch ters of that ble era.”—Dispatch. 














Beautifully printed, on a new plan, in 1 very large vol. 8vo. with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 


For 1837. 


Comprising all the recent creations, and many new and important particulars, obtained from official communications, private documents, family records, &c; forming 
altogether the most complete, the most convenient, and, at the same time, the cheapest work of the kind ever presented to the Public. 


PART III. OF 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. | 


Price 4s. 6d. the small paper edition, embellished with Portraits, and the Armorial Bearings of each Family. 
N.B. This edition will be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, at 4s. 6d. each, comprising an Account of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and 
upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them, 








EMBELLISHED Wits A VINE PORTRAIT OF MISS LANDON. | THE NUMBER FOR MAY OF THE 
E MAY NUMBE 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE | UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, and NAVAL and 
al ») 
AND HUMORIST, | MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Contains, among other important Papers— 
Contains, among other Articles by distinguished Writers — Economy of a Man of War—the Captain, con- | Suggestions for bestowing a Decoration on the 
The Gurney Papers. By the Editor. Scenes in a Country House. By the Hon. E, R c 4 SE? ‘ Dares Officers who served in the Peninsular War 
ithe Phe ao Ship. By od Marryat Peter Pondaries By the Authors of “ The "mission. ere oe The Old Commodare 
. . \. 4 v 
Castle Menzies. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton Rejected “Addresses” A View of Occurrences in the North of Spain, | A Popular History of the Steam Engine, illus- 
Better Never than Late. By the Author of | The Uninvited One | from November to February last. By an trated by Explanatory Diagrams 
* he went at Sets tien The Ferryman’s Daughter. By T. C. Grattan, | hoe ite ee) ir J. Cameron respecting the 
ashionable ictions. e ir . r ° * attle o! usaco 
A Day in the Neiigherry Hills The Beau of Byblos. By Alfred Crowquill | Peter Pivott’s Letters from New Brunswick to Observations on the New Measure for the Relief 
The Biter Bie pe -teaecapdmeeumaital the ote ln ena Stories or ene as 0.2 Full Distiburions of the Fleet and Army 
1-Will. By Capt. Marryat Shewing up the Fogeys. By Benson Hill, Esq. | Inland Cruize of a Naval Officer, inued Esti of the Navy, Army, and Ordnance, 


Flirtation, &c. &c. &c. With a Memoir of Miss Landon. | With all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 





THE FOLLOWING WILL APPEAR IMMEDIATELY :— 


VENETIA. 


By the Author of “ Vivian Grey,” ‘‘ Henrietta Temple,” &c. 3 vols. 
*« The child of love, though born in bitterness 
And nurtured in convulsion.” 


MISS PARDOE’S TRAVELS.—In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


THE CITY OF THE SULTAN, 


AND THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 
By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of “ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” &c. 


VOYAGE OF OBSERVATION 


Among the Colonies of Western Africa, in the Flag-ship “‘ Thalia ;” and the Narrative of a Campaign in Kaffirland, on the Staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief, in 1835. 
By JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., Captain 42d Royal Highlanders, Author of ‘‘ Transatlantic Sketches,”’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with Maps and numerous Plates, by Major C. C. Mitchell, K.H. 
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